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C.P. R. LAN 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company has Lands for Sale in the best parts of 
MANITOBA, ASSINIBOIA and ALBERTA at from $3.00 to $6.00 per acre. 
EA oe Yy T E in fa] —) 0 a P A Y ba | is N T The aggregate amount of purchase money and interest is 
divided into ten installments, as shown in the table below ; 
the first to be paid at the time of purchase, the second two years from the date of purchase, the third in three years, and 
soon. Interest on the outstanding purchase money is payable in one year, except in case of an actual settler who goes into 
permanent residence on the land, and breaks up at least one-sixteenth of the land within that time. Rebate of interest is 
not allowed on hay or pastured lands. 
The following table shows the amount of the annual installments on a quarter-section of 160 acres at different prices : 
160 acres at $3.00 per acre installment $ 71.90, and nine equal installments of # 60.00. 
160 acres at $3.50 per acre installment $ 83.90, and nine-equal installments of $ 70.00. 
100 aeres at $4 ver acre, Ist installment $ 95.85, and nine equal installments of $ 80.00. 
160 acres at i) per acre, installment $107.85, and nine equal installments of $ 90.00. 
160 acres at $5 ver acre, installment $119.85, and nine equal installments of $100.00. 
160 acres at $5.50 per acre, installment $131.80, and nine equal installments of $110.00. 
160 acres at $6.00 per acre, Ist installment $143.80, and nine equal installments of $120.00. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH. If land is paid for in full at time of purchase, a reduction from price will be allowed equal to ten per 
‘ent of the amount paid in excess of the usual cash installment. Interest at six per cent will be charged on overdue installments. 
lor maps and full particulars write to 
F. T. GRIFFIN, Land Commissioner, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
W. TOOLE, General Land Dept. Agent for Alberta, at Calgary, Alberta. 
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CANADIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
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Ho! for the Dauphin 
and Swan River Country. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


ADAPTED FOR.... 


Stock Raising 
Grain Growing 
Mixed Farming 
e RRS Leketia, PRA a AS 
The Canadian Northern Railway offer lands . Des GNERS & 


for sale in the far-famed Dauphin and ‘ Cn ENGRAVERS 
Swan River Countries on easy terms of pay- 92 : hyAY SI BYALL~ 
ment, ten equal annual payments. For | PROCESSES 








full particulars write 


THEO. A. BURROWS, 
Land Commissioner. DAUPHIN, 
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Winnipeg Dirt. 
680 Lots For $4,500. 


These Lots are each 25x100 feet to a lane, streets 66 
feet wide. 100 are between 1 1-2 and 2 miles from the 
Post Office, facing or within one block of electric railway 
and near large school. Adjoining lots have sold for $100 
each to the people who have built homes on them. These 
100 lots should be retailed this summer for more than the 
amount asked for all. 2 vs &% 2 8 8 8 
are between 2 and 2 1-2 miles,220 between 2 1-2 and 3 miles, 
and 100 are 3 miles south from the Winnipeg Post Office. 
As farm land, this property sold for $7,000 before affected 
by boom price; in 1890, with Winnipeg less than 1-2 its 
present size, it sold for more than twice the price asked 
now, and it has sold for more than twenty times the 
amount. It is in a choice locality, toward which the best 
residential portion of the city is extending. sw wt 

TERMS: 1-4 cash, balance 4 equal annual payments, interest 
6 per cent. 

42 Lots for $2,500. Each 25x101 feet, streets 66 feet, 
all between 1 and 1 1-2 miles west from Post Office, near 
electric line and schools. The City is built out to and 
beyond these lots, and similar lots farther out are selling 
for workingmen’s homes at $8 and $104 front foot. 8 

100 Acres for $4,200. Adjoining city limits on the 
west, 3 miles from Post Office on Railway and a leading 
thoroughfare tothe City. Will sell 32 acres at $50 an acre. 

TERMS: 1-3 cash, balance 4 equal annual payments, interest 
6 per cent. 

116 Acres on Red River, within one mile of Winnipeg, for 
$1,500. 8 2 © tt tt Ut Ut Ut 

TERMS: $600 cash, balance 6 per cent. 
These prices are only 1-2 or 1-3 the price at which adjoin- 

ing property is held and has been sold in recent years. Never 

in the history of any Western City has there been such op- 
portunities for great profits to be made in a short time. 
CHAS. H. ENDERTON, Real Estate Investments, 

Bank of Hamilton Building, Winnipeg, Man. 
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No Clothing ' Manufacturing 
Fits like Ours. a .’ £ Retailers. 





AB AME 


Don't Speculate. 


When you want good clothing, look for a good invest- 
ment. It may be a mere “gamble” at a lot of stores; 
but we have been making and selling fine clothing for 
a third of a century and ours is of the guaranteed sort. 
It pays in more ways than one to J 3 wt Ut ut ut Ut 
2 tt vt “BUY OF THE MAKER,” vt 2 t ut 














MEN’S SUITS, Cut to Fit - - - $8 to $25. 


BOYS’ SUITS. 
LONG PANTS, KNEE PANTS, 
$5 to $18. $3 to $8.50. 


MEN’S OVERCOATS, Cut to Fit - $8 to $25. 


LARGE BOYS, SMALL BOYS, 
$8 to $18, $3.50 to $10. 


BOYS’ OVERCOATS. 





Send for Samples. | Mins PECEIR Pia 


Browning -King & Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, 
415, 417, 419 Nicollet Ave. Seventh and Robert Sts. 
Cc. J. GUTGESELL, Manager. C. E. HASSON, Manager. 


Famous Trains Bargains for the Actual Settler. 
Aina Bargains for the Investor. 


E have purchased from the 
Northern Pacific Railway 
Company all their grant 
lands in the State of 
Minnesota. 


COLT ETL WE HAVE 600,000 ACRES .... 


Northwestern Limited, to Chicago—Leave Minneap- of the best timber and stock lands 
olis at 7:30 P. M., St. Paul 8:10 P. M., arrive Chicago in the State situated in these coun- 
9:30 A. M. ties: 

Twilight Limited, to West Superior and Duluth, Ash- 
land, Washburn and Bayfield—Leave Minneapolis 4:00 AITKIN, CASS, CROW WING, 
P. M., St. Paul 4:25 P. M., arrive Duluth 9:59 P. M., = 
Ashland 10:10 P. M. WADENA, HUBBARD, BELTRAMI, 


Omaha and Kansas City Limited, to Sioux City, 
Omaha, Kansas City—Leave Minneapolis 8:00 P. M., St. TODD, MORRISON, ITASCA. 


Paul 8:30 P. M., arrive Sioux City 5:05 A. M., Omaha This wonderful meadow land in 
8:15 A. M., Kansas City 3:35 P. M. : : 

You also have choice of other fine day or night trains the famous Park Region of Minne- 
to the same points, and new, fast service to the Dakota sota we offer to you at from 


Hot Springs and the Black Hills. 
All equipment modern and first-class. Unexcelled $2.50 TO $5.00 PER ACRE. 
dining car service. Luxurious sleeping car accommoda- 
tions. Free reclining chair cars. Smooth, easy riding Where else in all the Northwest 
roadbed. Safety wide-vestibuled day and night trains. can you do as well as this? Write 


For further particulars apply to agent or us for fuller information, maps, 


T.W.TEASDALE,!] # i“ + ati 
GEN'L PASS. AGENT, | Minnesota Land and Colonization (6, 


st. PAUL, MINN. 
| ' 424-428 ENDICOTT BUILDING, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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M. Doran & Co. — em 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The Oldest Firm in the 


Banking and 
Brokerage 


STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN 
AND PROVISIONS. 


Direct Private Wire to all Leading Markets. 


Germania Life Ins. Bidg., Ground Floor, 
Pourth and Minnesota Sts. 





CHAUNCEY E. WHEELER FRANK L. HALE. 


C. E. WHEELER & CO. 


ca GRAIN % 
Y AND STOCK 
bid x bd 
i FARGO, N. D. h 
t. DQ 


Seeeeeeeeeee 37 


Grain, Provisions and Stocks Bought and Sold or 
Cash or on Margins. Private Wire Service to 
Chicago, Minneapolis and Duluth Markets. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





Business. if 


Cures Rheumatism, 
Colds, La Grippe, Catarrh, 
Diseases of Blood, Skin, 
Kidneys and Liver. 


Write for Illustrated 
Catalog. 


3 Price, with 

Alcohol A 
Stove, ® 

c Agents Wanted. 


Northwestern Novelty 


39 Fire and Marine 
Co., Building, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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STRINGS} 


for ail? 
Musical 
VI nstru- 
ments. 
BY MAIL. 
Best Quality 
s, Gut, per set of 4 50e 
Guitar ' . Tbe 
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Violin Strir 


— 


5 4c 
ANDREW. JOHNSON Ps CO. 128 W. 6th St., St. Paul, Ninn. 
Catalogue Ex pe rt Violin Repair 
Lweevewueyeueeeerereuenreue 
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SKETCHES, 
ors 


FRANK HONuTTER 


JANDSCADE ArcmTtC 
swo ENGINEER 
" © “INNE APOLES “INN COMPLETE 
ADKHS. ' ty en WORKING 
EMTS) PLANS 


eS! For Home 
oe 








} Pub lic 
Grounds 


Parks, Cemeteries, ete. Surveys and superintendence if desired 
Minneapolis Park Engineer, 

Correspondence solicited. 

Quarter Acre Possibilities, an eng eee k of Designs 


ent postpaid f One Dolla Now is the a vet an for 
xts s work 


Office, 710 Sykes Block, 


FINE RUGS MADE FROM 
OLD CARPET. 

Carpet Cleaning, Refitting, Sewing, Laying. Low- 
est Rates, First-Class Work Only- 
National Carpet & Rug Cleaning Co., 
GEO. D. WALKER, Proprietor. 

Power Building, Nicollet Island, Tel. 635 Main. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











WOOD, VALLANCE & CO., Hamilton, Ont. 


GEO. D. WOOD & CO., 


Iron Merchants. 


° importers of 











British and 
Foreignl 


HARDWARE, 


WINNIPEG, 
CANADA. 


Send for circulars: | 


MINNEAPOLIS. | 





| Globe-Wernicke Elastic Book-cases, 
| Filing Cabinets, Card Indexes, Bankers Fil- 











PURE FOOD + 


Is essential to the public welfare, and 
everybedy wants it and expects it. e e 
Possessing the largest and best equipped 
brewery in the Northwest, the Minne- 
apolis Brewing Company gives the most 
careful attention to the quality of their 
product, the 


which are best qualified to fill the warts 
of everybody who is in need of a pure 
liquid food. When you are in need of 
it, make no mistake in orderingit. See 
to it that you get the best to be had, 
which is that made by the 














LARSON BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BAR, 


SALOON AND BANK FIXTURES. 
Show Cases. 


All kinds of Artistic Furniture 
ALL HAND WORK. 


120 West Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 





eee old English lettering is the mew= 
est and most correct style for your 

calling cards. Our engraver excels in 
cutting this beautiful letter, and our price for 
an engraved plate and roocards is $3.00, The 
new tints and shapes in correspondence papers 
and the new designs in monograms are more 
attractive and beautiful than ever. Write us 
for samples. 

Write for the mew catalogue of Wernicke 
Elastic Book-cases. They are convenient, 
ingenious, indispensable and dust-proof 
Can be increased any time in size at small ex- 
pense. 

We have a complete stock of desks, chairs, 
filing cabinets and office furniture. 


WEBEL STAED] 


91 EAST SIXTH ST., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Complete office outfitters, blank book mak- 
Sole agents for 
Elastic 


ers, engravers and printers. 


ing Cabinets, etc., etc. 
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Ferris’ narrative is an intensely interesting one, and valuable 
as well. It will, I think, without question, satisfy many better 
than Irving’s chronicle of Bonneville’s—or Bonyville, as Ferris 
T TY T ‘ y sometimes writes it—adventures of the same period. His de 
AN UN KNOW N EXPLORER scriptions of scenery, Indian fights, trapper life. with its lights 
and shades, and his observations of various sorts, are all well 


O F THE. 30°" told and vivid. 

















- The title of the work very accurately describes the region 

' : ° » . 

fl I in which the fur companies operated. It will be remembered 
[2 # @ BY OLIN D. WHEELER. oo o | that in the vicinity of Yellowstone Park and the Three Tetons 





are found the ultimate sources of the Columbia, Missouri, and 
Colorado rivers, and this section was the center of operations 
of the fur companies. A rough outline of the boundaries of th« 


It has recently been my privilege to urravel a mystery con- 
nected with what, so far as is known, is the first article published 
descriptive of the geysers in what is now Yellowstone National 
Park. This description has been known in the liter- 
ature of the park as the Wasp article, having been 
printed on Aug. 13, 1842, in the Wasp, a Mormon paper 
of Nauvoo, Ill. Not the remotest clue was given, how- 
ever, as to the writer. Quite recently my attention was 
called to a description of the geysers, in an old Eastern 
journal, by one unfamiliar, with the Wasp article, and 
I at once assumed that the descriptions were identical. 
When the publication itself was given to me, this as- 
sumpt‘on was proved to be correct. 

The magazine is the Western Literary Messenger of 
Buffalo, N. Y., published by J. S. Chadbourne & Com- 
pany imu 1842 et seq. 

This description of the geysers was published on 
July 13, 1842, one month prior to its appearance in the 
Wasp, by which it was unquestionably reprinted without 
giving credit therefor to the Messenger. The descrip- 
tion, it was stated, was taken from an unpublished man- 
uscript entitled “Life in the Rocky Mountains.” Fol- 
lowing the paper on the geysers, other extracts from 
the manuscript were published in subsequent numbers, 
still without naming the writer, until on January 11, 1843, 
in No. XXVIIL., the serial publication of the story was 
begun under this heading: 


“LIFE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. A DIARY 
OF WANDERINGS ON THE SOURCES OF 
THE RIVERS MISSOURI, COLUMBIA, AND 
COLORADO, FROM FEBRUARY, 1830, TO 
NOVEMBER, 1835. BY W. A. FERRIS, THEN 
IN THE EMPLOY OF THE AMERICAN FUR 
COMPANY.” 


It will be noted that this was an interesting period 
of American history. It was twenty-four years after 
the return of Lewis & Clark; nineteen years after the 
settlement at Astoria was begun; and some years before 
the Oregon question was settled between Great Britain 
and the United States; before Texas was annexed. or 
the southwestern part of the country, including Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and parts of aljoining 
territory, was acquired. The West was practically an : “ sos = 
unknown country and quantity, populated by Indians, earn 
fur-trappers and buffaloes. 








EARLY EXPLORERS AT YELLOWSTONE LAKE AND OBSIDIAN CLIFF. 
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PACKERS AND LOADED PACK-TRAIN ON THE WAY TO RENDEZYV 


countries traversed by Ferris, as per his diary, would make the 


southern line extend from Ham’s and Henry’s Forks of the 


Green River, in Southwestern Wyoming, across the Bear and 
Malade rivers and around Great Salt Lake and Shoshone Falls 
of the Snake River. North ef this line, across the great lava 
plains of the Snake and Salmon rivers, they roamed as far north 


Lake Pend d’ Oreille and the Sun River, and east to the 
1" 
il 


Jefferson, Madison, and Yellowstone rivers. The va 
Bitter Root, Big Hole, Jefferson, Madison, Snake, Lewis, Salt 


eys ol the 
and Green rivers, and Pierre and Jackson’s Holes, seem to be the 
important loci of their wanderings. Occasionally, for some 
pecial purpose trip wculd be made by some of them down 
into the Santa Fé country, and more or less of their meager 


intercourse with the outside world was via Fort Union, at the 


mouth of the Yellowstone River. 

There were large numbers of men and animals engaged in 
this business. Fiity, eighty, or even more men are mentioned 
as constituting their caravans, and their pack-trains aggregated 
from fifty to 150 mules at a time. Different nationalities appear 
to have worked harmoniously with one another—Americans, 
Canadians, Indians, and Spaniards or Mexicans figuring in the 
narrative. These men carried their lives in their hands. One 
day a party of two or five men would leave camp to trap in a 
certain section, and they 
would never again be 
heard from, unless, per 
chance, their bones were 
afterwards found. What 
ever antagonisms~ and 
jealousies existed among 
the fur companies, they 
eem, in Ferris’ time, to 
have worked together 
with little or no friction 
} 


Large parties of the ri- 


val companies—Ameri- 


can Fur Company, 
Rocky Mountain Fur 


Company, Hudson’s Bay ’ 
Company, etc more or 
less rendezvoused and 
traveled together in ap 
marent friendship, and 
ave mutual aid in times 
of danger 
Unfortunately, Ferris 
writes little about him 
self, but from facts 
gleaned recently I know 


hat he was from Buf 


NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 





THREE FORKS OF THE MISSOURI, AN IMPORTANT RENDEZVOUS OF THE FUR COMPANIES. 











to this venture is not clearly revealed by him, unless it were a 
love of adventure, as the fohowing quotation, which is the be- 
ginning of his writings, seems to indicate: 

“Westward! Ho! IC is the 16th of the second month, A. D. 
1830, and J have joined a trapping, trading, hunting expedition 
to the Rocky Moumains. Why, I scarcely know, for the mo- 
tives that induced me to this step were of a mixed complexion,— 
something like the pepper-and-salt population of this city of 
St. Louis. Curiosity, a love of wild adventure, and perhaps, 
also, a hope of profit, * * * * combined to make me look 
upon the project with an eye of favor. The party consists of 
some thirty men, mostly Canadians; but a few there are, like 
myself, from various parts of the Union. Each has some plausi- 
ble excuse for joining, and the aggregate of disinterestedness 
would delight the most ghostly saint in the Roman calendar. 


Engage for money! No, not they;—health, and the strorig de- 
sire of seeing strange lands, of beholding Nature in the savage 
grandeur of her primeval state,—these are the only arguments 
that could have persuaded such independent and high-minded 
young fellows to adventure with the American Fur Company in 
a trip to the mountain-wilds of the.great West. But they are 
active, vigorous, resolute, daring, and such are the kind of men 
the service requires. The company has no reason to be dis- 
satisfied, nor have they. Everything promises well. No doubt 
there will be two fortunes apiece for us. Westward! Ho!” 
Without, apparently, being just what was known as a “Free 
Trapper,” or “Free Man,” Ferris seems to have been, withal, 
quite a free lance. He frequently set out on lonely expeditions 
to remote parts, accompanied by but one to three companions. 
Those familiar with Lewis & Clark’s journal will recall the 
friendliness and help experienced by them at all times at the 
hands of the Chopunnish or Nez Perces, and the Selish or 
Flathead Indians. The fcllowing excerpts not only show some 
of the experiences of these solitary parties of trappers, but also 
the general fraternization with the Nez Percés and Flatheads, 
and the audacity and lasting enmity of the Blackfeet, the latter 
caused by the killing of one of them by Captain Lewis in 1806: 
“IT departed with three others on the 25th [January 25, 1832], 
to procure some trifling articles from the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company. We returned down Salmon. River, and reached a 
village of Nez Perce Indians late in the evening of the second 
day, with whom we remained one night. The hospitable Indian 
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whom I chanced to stay with treated me with great kindness, 
and, contrary to my expectation, refused any remuneration what 
ever.” 

They went on twenty miles further, and encamped with the 
Rocky Mountain Fur Company people and some forty or fifty 
lodges of Nez Percés and Flatheads. 

“The second evening after we arrived, soon after dark, a 
party of Blackfeet approached camp, and several of them boldly 
entered at different points, cutting loose our horses in their 
way. One of them mounted a beautiful horse and slowly rode 


threugh both encampments. 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


| 
| ville,’—for whom he evidently has small respect,—and to de- 


scribe the lake at some length. 

In the preceding summer Ferris had visited Cache Valley, 
west of Bear or Little Lake, and had then seen the latter; and 
a beautiful picture he draws of the scene from a mountain-top 
“The crest of the mountain was ornamented with a few scatter- 
ing cedars, here and there a small grove cf aspens, and occa- 
sional patches of wild sage. From this elevation bleak, snow- 
clad, pyramidic peaks of granite were beheld in all directions 
jutting into the clouds. Stern, solemn, majestic, rose on every 








During his progress he was 
challenged by the guard, 
but gave the usual Flathead 
answer and passed on; 
soon after his departure the 
owner of the horse discov- 
ered that he was missing, 
and. © © © * departed 
with a companion in quest 
of him.” 





The result was a sur- 
prise to the Blackfeet, one 
of whom was killed, the re- 
mainder running away and 
taking with them seven or 
eight horses. 

“The Flatheads raised 
the scalp of the dead Indian 
by cutting around the edge 
of the hair and pulling off 
the entire skin of the head 
from the ears up. The tak- 
ing, or raising, of a scalp 
is done in this way by all 
the mountain tribes.” 

The route of these men, 
upon leaving St. Louis, was 
via Council Bluff, the 
Platte River, Scotts Bluffs, Independence Rock, etc., to Ham’s 
Fork of Green River. There they divided into three parties. 
One, led by Fontenelle, departed to trap on the western sources 
of Green River; a second, under Dripps, left for the northern 
sources of Green River; the third, under Robidoux, set out 
northward for the Lewis River region. Ferris was attached to 
Fontenelle’s party, and they rambled around in the “Eut Moun- 
tains.” now the Uinta, but obtained few pelts. On this trip he 
was initiated into the playful ways of the redskins. 

“We were nicely frightened by a party of Crow Indians, who 
crawled up to our encampment one dark night and fired a volley 
over our heads. We sprang to our feet, but before we could 
return the compliment they came into camp shouting ‘Ap-sah- 
ro-ke,’-—‘Ap-sah-ro-ke’ (Crows), and laughing heartily at the 
confusion their novel manner of introducing themselves had 
* * * * Previous to their departure, the 
Crows gave us a few practical lessons in the art of pilfering, 
of which they are the most adroit and skilful professors in all 





occasioned us. 


this region, if not the world. No legislative body on earth ever 
made an appropriation with half the tact, facility and success 
that characterize these untaught sons of the forest!” 

In the winter of 1830-31, Ferris first saw Great Salt Lake, 
which the trappers knew as Big Lake. He says: “The ‘Big 
Lake’ is so called in contradistinction to the Little Lake [Bear 
Lake], which lies due east [should be northeast] from it fifty 
=. + = It is sometimes called ‘Salt Lake,’ from 
the saline quality of its waters. An attempt has recently been 
made to change the name of this lake to Lake Bonnyville, from 
no other reason, that I can learn, but to gratify the silly con- 
ceit of a Captain Bonnyville, whose adventures in this region, 
at the head of a party, form the groundwork of ‘Irving’s Rocky 
Mountains.’” He then goes on to pay his respects to “Bonny- 








A FUR COMPANY CARAVAN ON THE WAY TO A FRESH BEAVER-TRAPPING STREAM. 


side these giant forms overlooking and guarding the army of 
lesser hills and mountains that lay encamped below, and pointing 
proudly up their snow-sheeted crests, on which the stars at 
evening light the sentinel fires of ages. From the precipitous 
western side of the height on which we stood, one of the most 
agreeable prospects imaginable saluted and blessed our vision. 
It was the Little Lake, which, from the foot of the mountains 
beneath us, stretches away to the northward, washing the base 
of the cordillera that invests it. It is fifteen miles long and 
about eight in breadth, and, like Nemi, 
‘Navelled in the hills,’ 
for it is entirely surrounded by lofty mountains, of which those 
on the western side are crowned with eternal snow. It gathers 
its waters from hundreds of rivulets that come dancing and 
flashing down the mountains, and streams that issue not infre- 
quently from subterranean fountains beneath them. * * * 
When first seen the lake appeared smooth and polished, like 
a vast field of glass, and took its colour from the sky, which 
was a clear, unclouded blue. It was dotted over by hundreds 
of pelicans, white in their plumage as the fresh-fallen snow.” 
Then a storm suddenly o’erspread it, and it became still more 
fascinating. " 

In the summer of 1831 operations were transferred to Henry's 
Fork of Snake River, Idaho, and to Lewis River, where they 
trapped from forty to seventy beavers a day. The name Lewis 
then had a wider applicability than now, for Lewis River ex- 
tended from Jackson’s Lake and beyond to the junction with 
Henry’s Fork, and the junction was known as the “Forks of 
Snake River.” Jackson’s Hole was so called in Ferris’ time, but 
Jackson’s Lake was known as Teton Lake, a name it would 
have been well to have retained. It was so called “from a re- 

| markable mountain overlooking it, which bears the name of 
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‘Trois Tetons.’” These “Trois Tetons,” he says, “are three 


naccessible finger-sl iped pt s of a loity nuntain overlooking 
the country to a vast distance, * * * and they form a 
t 1 landmark in that region.” The “inaccessible” Grand 

n has been climbed but twice; in 1872 by N. P. Langford 


St. Paul and James Stevenson of Hayden’s Survey, and again 


1897 or 1898 by Mr. Owen of Wyoming, Re Mr. Spaulding 
of Erie, Pa., and other 

In following Fert narrative we find, naturally, some dif 
ferences in nomenclature from that used at the present, but 
principally in minor topography. The Yellowstone, Gallatin, 


Madison, Jefferson, Philanthropy and Dearborn rivers still re- 
tain the names given them by Lewis & Clark; the Lewis River 
has been changed to Snake. over much of its course, and Clark 


River has become the Bitter Root; the Arrow-stone River 


18 
now the Hellgate; the two Henry's Forks, the Flathead, Green, 
Ham’s Fork, Salt River, Bear, Salmon, Portneuf rivers and 


others still retain their early designations. There were many 
Camas creeks. 

Ferris uses “Wisdom” and “Big Hole” indiscriminately for 
the Big Hole River of today. Pierre’s Hole, Jackson’s Hole and 
Cache Valley are unchanged in name; Deer Lodge Valley is 
called by Ferris “Deer 
Plains” ; Ross’ Hole I do not find 


House 
mentioned by name, and the 
mountain ranges seem, in most 
cases, to have been simply “moun- 
tains.” I find it remarkably easy 
to follow his route from his de- 
scriptions. It was in 1834 that 
Ferris saw and described the gey- 
sers. He had wintered at Horse 


junction 


Plains, Mont., near the 
of the Flathead and Bitter Root 


(now Missoula) rivers. Leaving 
there, he passed up the Bitter 
Root Valley; across the pass at 
its head, used by Captain Clark 
806: through the Big Hole to 
Horse Prairie; thence southeast 
through “Hanged Men's Prairie,” 
wherever that was, co “Poison 
Weed Creek” (which I cannot yet 
ntify), where he says he was 
ut due west from the Tetons 
Ferris had heard, in 1833, ¢ 
“boiling sp1 s 7 os 
‘ the sources of the Madison,” 
I ng “the united testimony o 
more than twenty men on the 


theless, he detet 


subject Neve 


ned to sé t 


1 | 1; 
nem nimse , and 
I ailed upon two Pend d’ Oreille Indians to accompany him 
Leaving his comrades after supper, May 18, 1834, they traveled 
twenty miles and spent the night at a spring “flowing into 
Cammas Creek.” On the 19th they proceeded, “and en- 
tered a very extensive forest called the Piny Woods; * * * * 


which we passed through, and reached the vicinity of the 


springs about dark, having seen several small lakes or ponds on 
the sources of the Madison, and rode about forty miles,” a hard 
la s ride, he says 


“The con- 


for some 


They drank some coffee and lay down to sleep 
il roaring of the springs, however, * * * * 
time prevented my going to sleep’; and when he did slumber 
he dreamed of “‘waterspouts, cataracts, fountains, jets d’eau of 
immense dimensions, etc.”” When he arose in the morning— 
the 20th of May, 1834 


fog to overhang the springs, from which frequent reports or 


“clouds of vapour seemed like a dense 


explosions of different loudness constantly assailed our ears. 
I immediately proceeded to inspect them, and might have ex- 
claimed with the Queen of Sheba, when their full reality of 
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j TRAPPER IN A GEYSER BASIN—-GEYSER 








dimensions and novelty burst upon my view, “The half was not 
told me.’ 

“From the surface of a rocky plain or table, burst forth 
columns of water, of various dimensions, projected high in the 
1ir, accompanied by loud explosions and sulphurous vapours, 
which were highly disagreeable to the smell. The rock from 
which these springs burst forth was calcareous, and probably 
extends some distance from them beneath the soil. The largest 
of these wonderful fountains projects a column of boiling water, 
several feet in diameter, to the height of more than 150 feet, 
in my opinion; but the party of Alvarez, who discovered it, 
persist in declaring that it could not be less than four times 
that distance in height—accompanied with a tremendous noise. 
These explosions and discharges occur at intervals of ‘about 
two hours.” 

Ferris saw three of these eruptions, tried the temperature of 
the water with his hand, to his discomfort, mentions “the dis- 
agreeable effluvium continually exuding,” the hollow rumbling 
of the rocks, and the scare of the Indians—who thought these 
things supernatural, and that they must be near the white man’s 
hell. The diameter of the basin into which the waters of the 
largest jet fell, the one above described, he states to be about 
thirty feet. He adds, “These 
wonderful productions of nature 
are situated near the center of a 
small valley, surrounded by pine- 
crowned hills, through which a 
small fork of the Madison flows.” 

Ferris then goes on to describe 
another geyser area, evidently not 
seen by him, as follows: “From 
several trappers who had recently 
returned from the Yellowstone, 
I received an account of boiling 
springs that differ from those 
seen on Salt River [which he de- 
scribes in another place] only in 
magnitude, being cn a _ vastly 
larger scale; some of their cones 
are from twenty to thirty feet 
high, and forty to fifty paces in 
circumference. Tnose which have 
ceased to emit boiling, vapour, 
etc., of which there were several, 
shelving cavities, 
which give them, 
inside, an appearance of honey- 
The ground for several 


are full of 
~ * > > 


comb. 
acres in extent in vicinity of 
the springs is evidently hollow, 
and constantly exhales a _ hot 
steam or vapour of disagreeable 
odour, and a character entirely to prevent vegetation. They are 
situated in the valley at the head of that river, near the lake, 
which constitutes its source.” He then describes a circular cold 
spring on “the margin of the lake,” several feet in diameter, 
that shoots up, at intervals of two minutes, a column of water 
eight feet in height, “with an explosion as loud as the report of 


IN FULL PLAY IN THE DISTANCE. 


[a] musket.” 

While Ferris’ description of the geysers and springs is, per- 
haps, “equal to any that have followed it, it seems difficult to 
identify, positively, the localities described. It has generally 
been supposed that he visited the Upper Geyser Basin of Yel- 
lowstone Park, but this is extremely doubtful. The place de- 
scribed to him by the trappers very closely fits that spot. It is 
probable, however, that the trappers either described, rather 
vaguely, two or more areas, or that Ferris became confused in 
repeating their tale; for there is no lake of consequence near 
Upper Geyser Basin. Yellowstone Lake is fifteen miles east, 
by trail, and Shoshone Lake, formerly known as Madison Lake, 
and which has an important geyser basin at its southwestern ex- 









remity, is nine or ten miles southeast from the Upper Basin, 
and both are across the Continental Divide. 

There is no such “disagreeable effluvium” at the Upper Basin 
as Ferris notes, and he mentions but one geyser of importance, 
and that had no cone. If he visited the Upper Basin, where the 
wonderful cones of the Riverside, Giant, Grotto, White Pyramid, 
Castle, Bee Hive, Old Faithful and Lion are most conspicuous, 
it is inconceivable that he made no mention of them. On the 

er hand, his description of those geysers and springs seen by 





the trappers emphasizes the conic feature of that locality. 

Again, as I figure it, the distance of sixty miles which he 
traveled, starting from about due west of “The Tetons,” would 
hardly carry him to the Upper Basin, nor would an additional 
ten miles seem to place him there. The distance traveled would 
preclude his having reached either the Lower or Norris Geyser 
basins, and the descriptions fail to apply to either Midway or 
derful phenomena there is clear, and that he described it qual- 
ever, since Ferris was there, and some material changes may 
have occurred within that time, although the well-known his- 
tory of the park since 1869 would indicate otherwise. It is 
altogether likely that he himself saw some hot-springs area now 
partially or wholly inactive, or one seldom, or even never, vis 
ited since the discovery and occupation of the park. But what 
he saw is really of slight consequence. That he saw the won- 
derful phenomena there is clear, and that he described it—qual- 
itatively, well, and faithfully, is equally true; and he now stands 
forth in his own name as one of the earliest explorers of the 
wonders of the park region, and as the first one to have put 
into print a trustworthy description of them. Let him now be 
placed with Colter, Bridger, DeLacy, Folsom, Langford, Doane, 
Hayden, Norris, and others on the roll of honor of Yellowstone 
Park explorers. 

Ferris remained at the Hot Springs one forenoon, and in the 
afternoon of May 20, 1834, recrossed the “Piny Woods,” camped 

\ on the plains at Henry’s Fork, and rejoined his comrades the 
day following. His narrative shows that he continued to trap 
in these same general localities for a year and a half longer, and 
the journal abounds in beautiful description, common-sense 
observation, vivid characterization of their lonely wanderings, 
accounts of fights with the Blackfeet, feeling narration of the 
death and burial of loved comrades, and amusing incidents, 


from all of which I might quote ad infinitum did space permit. 


: SS 


EARLY DAYS IN MONTANA. 


The first herd of cattle ever brought into Montana in the 

nmediate vicinity of where Great Falls now stands, states the 

Great Falls Leader, was driven here in the fall of 1871 by Robert 

S. Ford and his partner, Tom Dunn, brother of Matt Dunn. 

These two hardy adventurers built a log-cabin within 200 yards 

’ oi where the brewery now stands, on the west side, and pro- 
‘ceeded to make themselves as comfortable as circumstances 
would permit. The cabin was standing where it was erected 
until a few years ago, when wind and weather finally conquered 
the first rugged structure of civilized man in these parts. The 

» cattlemen sold their herd in the spring and went back to 
Colorado, and in the fall drove in another and larger herd, and 

tively engaged in the cattle business. 

There always will remain an air of romance about the early 
days in Montana, and it is yet a matter of wonder that these 
early comers were not killed and scalped by marauding war- 
parties of Indians; but Mr. Ford, who is now president of the 
Great Falls National Bank, says that there were not even any 
attempts made to molest them or to turn them back. In dis- 
cussing the old times a few days ago, he said: 

“Yes, we built our first cabin just across the river. It was a 
rude affair, but comfortable, and we managed to enjoy life in 
plenty of open air, and the work was considered enjoyment. 
The country was thick with Indians; on most any clear day one 
could ride to the top of the hills and see a number of war-par- 
ties. They were mostly Blackfeet, Crows, and Piegans. This 
section seemed to be considered as natural ground by them. 
Bob Vaughn was our nearest neighbor, about twelve miles away, 
on what is now known as the Couch place. The old St. Peter’s 
Mission was erected on the Missouri River at Churchill’s bend, 
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about seven miles up the river from here. That was about the 
extent of the settlers in this community, and there were not any 
pink teas and tennis parties being given to relieve the monotony 
of existencs 

“There were thousands and thousands of buffaloes here then, 
In fact, the country was black with them, and they caused more 
trouble than anything else to obtain pasturage for our cattle. 
They were so thick that they ate the grass off until not even a 
billy-goat could live on what was left where they had passed. 
For two weeks the four of us were in the saddle every day, 
from daylight until dark, running buffalo back north from the 
Sun River pasturages. We did not attempt to kill any; it kept 
us busy to keep them on the run and drive them out, so that 
our cattle could get sufficient grass to eat. 

“A peculiar thing about the buffalo is that they will always 
run back in the direction they came from. It was exciting, but 
mighty hard work, and we were all pretty careful not to get 
caught in any stampede of the animals; for if a rider became 
unhorsed in that mass of thundering animals, his life would not 
have been as long as the proverbial snow-ball in a heated spot. 

“Six of us, including John Largent, Matt Furnell, Johnny 
Cergew, W. R. Sparks, Paddy O’Rourke, and myself, went 

buffalo-hunting in January, 1872. Two of us drove wagons, 
and in one day we killed eighty buffaloes and filled the wagons 
with the choice meat of the animals. We did not even skin 
them for their hides. The white man did not hunt the buffalo 
much for their skins; it was easier to trade with Indians for 
them. 

“There were between two and three traders at Fort Psnton 
in those days, and any man with any credit at all could get 
$3,000 or $4,000 worth of goods to trade with the Indians for 
buffalo-hides and the pelts of other animals. The Indians, as 
they gradually became provided with firearms, slaughtered the 
animals by the thousands, and the rapid extermination was due 
to their killing the cows. ‘The cow’s skins were silkier and 
finer, and brought a higher price from the traders than the bull- 
hides. Another reason for their killing the cows was that the 
Indians considered the unborn calves a great delicacy to eat. 
Money ran like water at Fort Benton. Every winter the traders 
bought between 50,000 and 60,000 buffalo-hides and sold them at 
big advances in the East. 

“One spring I saw thousands of buffaloes cross the Missouri 
River several hundred yards above the Black Eagle Falls. They 
were days in crossing, and I could not begin to estimate the 
number. That was the last of the buffalo, for I never saw an- 
other band of any size. They suddenly disappeared—like the 
winter snow before the warm Chinook winds from the south. 

“The Indians did not trouble us to any extent in this vicin- 
ity. A war-party of eleven Piegans killed a wood-chopper 
named Rock in the spring of 1874, just across the river where 
West Great Falls is situated. Rock, with his brother, was en- 
gaged during the winter in chopping wood about eight miles 
up the river. He came down the river one fine spring day to 
shoot geese, and had succeeded in bagging one, and was carry- 
ing it over his back when he was shot down from behind by the 
murderers. The Indians had been watching him for some time, 
and noticing the direction he was walking, they hid in an 
abandoned cabin, and after he passed it they fired from the win- 
dow. They scalped him, and took his gun. When we discov- 
ered the body we started out after them, but we were not able 
to overtake them, as they had too great a start. 

“The whisky-traders did more than any one else to quell the 
Indian troubles in Montana. There were at least 200 whisky- 
traders in this section. They were the biggest lot of dare-devils 
I ever saw, fearing neither God, man, nor devil. Sending a bad 
Indian to the happy hunting-ground was a small order for them. 
They quickly learned who were the worst Indians, and after 
filling them up with whisky that would burn the stomach of a 
Mexican, they would lug him down to the Missouri and chuck 
him under the ice. The traders had the Indians completely ter- 
rorized. I have known a lone trader to walk into a camp of 
200 hostile bucks and demand things, and he would get every- 
thing he made a demand for, and not a finger would be raised 


against him.” 
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NDERSTANDING over a game of 


draw-poker between Arizona Dave 


MISI 





¢ 


and a man from Coyote Bar had 
resulted fatally to the latter, and a 
coroner’s jury was convened to in 
quire into the circumstances attend 
ing his decease. The rude shacks in 
the straggling gulch were practically 


interest having centered 


n the function that was about to 


take place in Bill Jackson’s saloon 
Jeff Witherill acted as coroner, and 
Coyote Bar was represented at the 


inquest by quite a number of her 


leading citizens. After viewing thx 
body critically and commenting with approval upon Dave's ac- 
curate shooting, the jury was seated and Dick Dawson took the 


stand. 

“You seen the shootin’ an’ how it come about, didn’t you, 
Dick?” asked Je ff. 

“That's what I did—from wire to wire,” Dick replied. 

“State the partic’lars, an’ tell us what the deceased did to 
drive a peaceful man like Arizona Dave into sech a close 
corner.” 

“They was a-playin’ draw,” said Dick, “an’ ev’rything was 
movin’ along placid, when this yere defunct party accused Dave 
of stealin’ an ace. ‘You're a liar, an’ I can prove it,’ says Dave 
‘However can you prove it?’ says the deceased. ‘Run the deck 
over an’ you'll find your old ace of hearts, which you claim I 
stole,’ says Dave. Well, the feller run ’em over, an’, shore 
enough, there it was. 

} 


““*What business has that ace got in your hand, then?’ says 


he. 
“*Never you mind about that,’ says Dave; ‘this ace is mine, 
an’ come out’n a deck which is my own private property. Con- 
sequently, I didn’t steal it, an’ I want to know whatever you 
mean by sayin’ I did. That’s the question before the meetin’. 


“*How many decks does it take for you to play a hand with? 
> 


asked the Coyote Bar feller. 
“*You keep to the point,’ says Dave, ‘an’ answer my ques 


tion without no equivocatin’. When we git that matter settled, 
if there’s any of us left, we'll see about the ace which distresses 
you so much.’ 

“If I'd a’ knowed when I set into the game that I'd got to 
play ag’in’ two decks o’ cards, besides havin’ the cut shoved on 
me every other deal, I should a’ refrained from playin’;’ the de 
ceased ventured 

“*You want to state regret an’ begin apologizin’ very 
shortly, or else git yourself on a war-footin’,’ Dave returned. 
“*T see I’ve got to wreak some well-merited vengeance onto 
you, because you won’t let me play the hand no other way,’ the 
Coyote Bar feller retorted. At that he reached for his gun, 
which was lyin’ in his lap, an’ Dave did similar, his bein’ in his 
belt. The deceased ketched his gun ag’in’ the edge of the table, 
an’ though that didn’t hamper his movements long, time cut 
c’nsider’ble figger in the purceedin’s jest then, an’ Dave downed 
him before he could onlimber an’ open fire.” . 

“That there testimony is ample to jestify Dave’s action,” said 
Jeff; “but in order to quell the onreason’ble murmurin’ of par- 
ties from Coyote Bar, we'll put Mojave Green onto the stand 
to c’roborate Dick’s evidence.” 

“Whatever Dick’s said is dead straight,” remarked Mojave, 
rising to his feet. “I can’t tell nothin’ more, except some little 
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things which he didn’t make no mention of. I noticed par- 
tic’lar that Dave was a good deal yieldin’ an’ concill’atory all 
the way through. He told the deceased that he wouldn’t be 
overrid by no outcast from Coyote Bar, an’ when the feller said 
he wa’n’t an outcast, Dave took it all back an’ explained what 
he meant, reel gentlemanly. ‘I didn’t mean,’ says he, ‘that you 
was hove out o’ Coyote Bar, because no man ain’t so low down 
but what he’s welcome there. What I was drivin’ at,’ says 
Dave, ‘is that of course you’re a outcast from all decent com- 
munities, or else you wouldn’t be livin’ in Coyote Bar; an’ 
though we wouldn’t let a character like you stay here over 
night, I ain’t got no doubt but you rank as a face-card in that 
camp.’ ” 

“Is outsiders allowed to mingle in these yere purceedin’s,” 
asked Tom Briggs of Coyote Bar, “or do we jest have to set 
still an’ look pleasant, whilst you fellers murders our leadin’ 
citizens an’ slanders the survivors?” 

“This investigation is bein’ c’nducted without no fear nor 
favor, an’ you can onload your mind of anything which 1s 
preyin’ on it,” said Jeff. 

“It’s that there odd ace which is disturbin’ me, like it did 
Bill,’ said Tom. “But previous to seekin’ any light on the 
subjec’, I’d like to know whether I’m to be bushwhacked for 
referrin’ to the matter, the same as he was.” 

“You're tryin’ to retard this inquest, Tom, by interducin’ 
trivialities which don’t bear none on the main point at issue,” 
said Jeff. “Our purceedin’s is all open an’ aboveboard, an’ 
we'd let a snake in on the play if he wanted to come. For that 
reason, any citizen of Coyote Bar which is half-way sober can 
git in an’ speak his piece, if he’s got anything to say which the 
coroner approves of; but we can’t suspend the business on hand 
to talk about aces or any other card in the deck.” 

“T ain’t a-demurrin’ none to your gener’! purceedin’s,” said 
Tom; “an’ I’m free to admit that Bill deserved shootin’; for 
any man which is tack-headed enough to play cards in sech a 
deadfall as Rocky Gulch, had oughter be put out o’ the way. 
Prob’ly some o’ you fellers will set into a game over to Coyote 
Bar some day, an’, not bein’ used to playin’ square cards, we'll 
have c’nsider’ble the best of it. Then if you don’t like how 
things work, maybe we'll have a inquest or two of our own, an’ 
run ’em to suit ourselves.” 

“You're a-showin’ a disposition which ain’t noways becomin’ 
under the circumstances,” said Jeff. “You hadn’t oughter git 
peevish because we originated the holdin’ of inquests. Why 
don’t you fellers go home an’ have some yourselves? You've 
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“The rude shacks in the straggling gulch were practically deserted. 














shore got plenty of prominent citizens which ain’t good for 
nothin’ else but to hold inquests on.” 

“We're apt to have one or two before long, as I was 
a-sayin,” replied Tom. “But don’t you git to thinkin’ we'll 
ever levy on our own population for mortal remains, when so 
many Rocky Gulch people infests our burg.” 

“I can’t bandy words none with bystanders while actin’ in 
my Official capacity,” Jeff answered; ‘“‘an’ the evidence all bein’ 
give, I will now state my views to the jury. There ain’t no 
doubt but the deceased was shot fatal by Arizona Dave; but a 
blind Injun could see from the testimony that Dave was a good 
deal anxious to avoid an encounter, an’ was drove to extremi- 
ties before he turned loose. Consekently there ain’t but one 
c’nclusion to come to, an’ after retirin’ an’ c’nsiderin’ the evi- 
dence careful, the jury will bring in a verdic’ accordin’.” 

The jury retired, and Jeff turned to the delegation from 
Coyote Bar. 

“Whilst the jury is deliberatin’,” he said, “I’ll resoom the 
position of a private citizen, an’ state to Tom Briggs that if him 
or any other parties from Coyote Bar wants to cavil any at 
these purceedin’s, or at the comin’ verdic’, they can hold me 
pers’nally responsible for the whole deal.” 

“Purvidin’ I’m released from captivity,” said Arizona Dave, 
“I back Jeff's play, an’ also state that if any gent or gents from 
Coyote Bar don’t like my way of playin’ cards, they can see 
how my way of shootin’ suits ’em, as soon as I’m restored to 
liberty.” 

“We ain’t a-goin’ to play dead into your hand like that,” said 
Tom. “Whichever way the battle went, you fellers would have 
some more inquest material on hand; for you’d claim ev’ry- 
thing which expired on your ground. We're onto that game 
all right, an’ if you lead us more’n one inquest at a time, it 
won't be on account of any fool plays of ours.” 

“Maybe you’re ready now to chat a little about that there 
ace. Jeff,” said Doc Gunnison. 

“It ain’t noways gentlemanly for you to refer to the ace, 
after what’s jest been said,” Jeff declared. “You fellers state 
your onwillingness to engage in active warfare at the present 
time, an’ then keep harpin’ on somethin’ which ain’t no proper 
subjec’ for non-combatants to discuss. Now if one of your 
party will assume a hostile attitude, an’ prepare to maintain 
his views in regard to said ace by force of arms, I shall admire 
to converse with him.” 

“If it would be in order to parole me, whilst the jury’s 
wranglin’ over my case,” said Dave, “I should be proud to take 
a active part in any conflict which is precipitated by inquisitive 
outsiders, an’ for which I may be indirec’ly responsible. As 
an inducement for some party to git out an’ argué the point 
with sixes, I will say that, if left on the field of battle, my re- 
mains is at the disposal of the foe, in which case Coyote Bar 
needn’t be two hours behind us on inquests.” 

“It’s jest like Jeff says,” remarked Dick Dawson—“that ace 
is a subjec’ which it ain’t no use for Coyote Bar to agitate 
whilst she’s in such a peaceful state of mind. S’posin’ we 
should hold diff’rent opinions about the aforesaid card, an’ 
things was to git some complicated; parties which don’t agree 
can’t go on talkin’ indefinite, an’ if one side won’t do nothin’ but 
talk, whatever’s the good of wastin’ any words at all?” 

“I shouldn’t think it would do any hurt to exchange ideas 
some, even if we ain’t in a mood for bloodshed,” said Doc 
Gunnison. 

“Allowin’ it didn’t do no hurt,” said Jeff, “it shorely wouldn't 
answer no good purpose to git into a controversy which, as 
Dick says, couldn’t terminate satisfact’ry while you fellers con- 
fines yourselves to empty words. Sech a conference could only 
result in doubt an’ oncertainty, because there wouldn’t be no 
way of decidin” the matter in dispute.” 

“It looks to me a whole lot as if you people didn’t have no 
reel good explanation on hand to show why an’ wherefore that 
odd ace of hearts wasn’t allowed to occupy more space in the 
investigation,” said Tom. 

“T’ve made you a fair proposition, Tom,” interposed Dave, 
“an’ if we was to both burn a little powder, maybe that ace 
wouldn’t annoy you any more.” 





“I ain’t got no fault whatever to find with your conduct 
Dave,” Tom asserted; ‘because natur’ly it wasn’t your place to 
plug the coroner up to doin’ his duty, an’, as you say, you've 
showed a dispisition right through to be gentlemanly an’ ac- 
commodatin’; but ontil things is evened up some, we have t 
be a little shy about acceptin’ sech invitations as you extend.” 

“In that case, I will say that my offer holds good indefinite,’ 
replied Dave, “an’ also state that on occasions similar to the 
present it’s been my custom to purvide a box for the deceased 
an’ pay for havin’ a hole dug, an’ although this time+the party 
is from Coyote Bar, I shan’t discriminate none ag’in’ him.” 
“You're a-manifestin’ a spirit now which shorely does you 
credit, Dave,” said Tom, ‘an’ if Rocky Gulch had a few more 
sech lib’ral-minded citizens, it wouldn’t be no trick at all to 
gradu'ly fetch yourselves up onto a level with Coyote Bar, an’ 
git to associatin’ with us on equal terms. But as things is at 
present, self-respect natur’ly compels us to hold ourselves so1 
aloof.” 

At this point the jury returned, and the foreman announced 
the verdict. 

“We find,” he said, “that the deceased came to his death by 
a bullet administered by Arizona Dave in defense of his rights 
an’ privileges as an American citizen an’ a resident of Rocky 
Gulch. The jury exonerates Dave entire, an’ censures the de 
ceased for wantonly forcin’ a peaceable man to commit justi- 
fiable homicide. We shall hold ourselves in readiness to set 
on more temains ontil Coyote Bar has declared itself satisfied 
with this verdic’.” 

“The verdic’ is accepted in full,” said Jeff, “an’ there couldn’t 
be nothin’ fairer; but on that account it natur’ly wont suit 
Coyote Bar, because that camp ain’t used to nothin’ which is 
right an’ proper. The jury is now thanked an’ turned loose, 
an’ the coroner is ready to listen to complaints from all fault 
findin’ aliens which feels any belligerent.” 

“As I remarked previous.” said Tom, “you can’t lure us into 
stakin’ you for any more inquests till we’ve stacked up even 
with you on this one; an’ I reckon it would be a good safety- 
play for our crowd to trail back to the Bar, an’ lay in wait for 
invaders from this section.” 


THE SISTERS. 


Flora crowns her head with garlands, 
Roses sweet, and lilies fair; 

Blossoms bright adorn the mantle 
That the lovely maid doth wear. 

In her hand she carries flowers, 
And, where’er she trips in mirth, 

Blossoms spring up in her footsteps 
Over all the smiling earth. 


Glad Pomona, plump and ruddy, 
Sits beneath an apple-tree, 
And her lap is full of apples, 
And her hair is floating free. 
In her hand she holds a basket 
Heaped with peach, and plum, and pear, 
And the autumn leaves fall ‘round her, 
Fair as she, but not more fair. 


But sweet Ceres on the upland 
Plucks a spray of ripened wheat 
And adorns her tresses with it, 
And she singeth clear and sweet. 
All among the oats and barley 
And the golden corn she strays, 
And the harvest moon, enchanted, 
Lingers near to dream and gaze. 


Ceres fills our garners for us, 
And, in sunshine and in rain, 
Guards the tender plants and ripens 
For our use the precious grain. 
Flora brings us buds and blossoms, 
Pomona brings fruits rich and sweet, 
But Ceres, wise and bountiful, 
Brings to us the corn and wheat. 


Then we'll sing a song to Ceres, 
Best beloved of the three. 
On the breeze it shall be wafted 
To the field where she may be. 
To the hills it shall be echoed, 
It shall float along the plain, 
And she’ll pause, and she will hear it, 
All amid the golden grain. 
Wentworth, N. H. —Mary M. Currier. 
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HE WEARS BUCKSKIN SHOES. 


suckskin shoes are not commonly seen in Portland, accord 


to the Portland Oregonian, though the old Indian moccasin 


not be much of a curiosity; so, when an Arizona man ap- 
d with a pair on his feet, he attracted some attention. A 


pt inent cattleman of the land of cactus and hot sands, who 
the city, never wears anything else. The uppers are regu- 
[ndian-tanned buck, while the soles are of sole-leather, and 


says they are just like a stocking to the feet. Although 
kskin is supposed to be a lasting material, buckskin shoes 
nnot be worn in the wet, and they would not do in the plow 
field or the harvest-field. With ordinary indoor wear they last 
ver, almost, the soles being renewed as they give out. 


The buckskin came from a deer he killed in the Arizona Moun 
tal and he paid ten dollars to have two pair of shoes made 
He would not wear anything else, and he thinks people who box 
their feet up in stiff calfskin are missing a whole lot of ease 
ar omfort in life. 


POLLYWOGS IN HIS SPRING. 

‘ioneers of the Heppner Hills well remember Cabin Canyon, 
which many of them hauled their fuel supply twenty-five 

rs ago, and many people well remember Alex. Glenn, the 
nest, industrious man who pre-empted the place and made his 
yme there for years. He sold out ten years ago, the Heppner 
(Ore.) Gazette says, and is now in Idaho. Should he return t 


Cabin Canyon, he would fall off his sorrel mare in surprise at 


) 


the changes he would see. His stable has fallen in, his fireplace 

to; torpedo-boats could be navigated in the washouts of his 
well-kept wagon-road; his fence is flat, and his bench-lands, on 
which grew but brush, are now covered with trees thirty feet 
hig 


\nd in his cool, clear spring, which he kept so scrupulously 


now float pollywogs; and the fretful porcupine strolls 
around at eventide, and the burrowing badger digs and delves 
and kicks dirt all over the canyon. Surely nature has again 
d the place for her own 


SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS OF CHANGE. 
n old man stood at the main doorway of the Union Depot 


recently, and surveyed the busy scene before him. He appeared 


to be in a reminiscent mood as he stood there watching the 
heavy truck teams and omnibuses going backward and forward, 
says the St. Paul Globe. Steadying himself with one hand 
against the great, broad pillar of the main doorway, and leaning 


upon a plain, old-fashioned stick with the other, he looked out 


into the street. As he watched the never-ceasing stream of 
humanity as it flowed backward and forward through the doors 
ion, a tear sprung from his eye and trickled down his 
1ered, weather-beaten cheek. No one stood near him as a 
friend. He was as much alone and a stranger to his surround- 
ngs as a burned and blackened tree-trunk in a desolate field. 
To the ordinary observer his appearance at once suggested 
the question: “Who is he, and what is he doing there?” The 
answer to the question, if given in detail, would fili a volume. 
The man was Martin Contiver, of Gray Cloud, Minn., and in 
s hand he held a railroad-ticket good for transportation to 
Quebec, Canada. This is the story he told to an inquirer who 
asked him some questions concerning his destination: 
[ am an old man to be making this journey alone, but it is 
my last one. I was right here on the present site of St. Paul in 
e year 1826. There was not even so much as a village here 
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then, but the military post at Fort Snelling had been established. 
But there were many hunters, trappers, and fur-traders. I have 
traveled nearly all over the Mississippi Valley, but have lived at 


Red Rock and Gray Cloud steadily since 1830. All my people 
ire dead, with the exception of a sister in Quebec, and I am 
going over there now to live out whatever there is left to me of 
my life. I have seen all the changes in this wonderful State, and 
am too old to longer understand them or to keep track of them.” 

And with the weight of ninety years rounding his shoulders 
and thinning his snowy hair, the old man turned and tottered 
iway towards a seat in the waiting-room of the station. 





HOW SENATOR DAVIS GOT EVEN. 


It is not generally known, even among his most intimate 
friends, that Senator Cushman K. Davis of Minnesota was once 
a telegraph operator. Such is the fact, however. In a speech 
before the National Old Telegraphers’ Association at St. Paul, 
the senator told a number of good stories of his experience, 
one of which will bear repeating: 

“Do you remember the time when the Milwaukee road ran 
orly as far as Milton, Wisc@nsin?” 

A single voice answered in the affirmative. 

“Well, I remember the time I first saw S. S. Merrill, the 
first president of the road. He was building a railroad when 
he was first pointed out to me. Some time later the operator at 
Whitewater was taken ill, and I was ordered to Whitewater to 
take his place. I served until he recovered, and then got on 
the train to come home. 

, “The conductor on the train on which I rode was §&. S. 
Merrill. He was collecting the fares, and he came to me. 

“ *Tickets,’ he said. 

““*T have no ticket,’ I replied. 

“Dollar,” he then demanded. 

“I told him I was the cperator at the next station. 

“ “Well, you can’t ride on this train for nothing,’ he replied. 

“He dug a dollar out of me, much to my discomfiture. 

“Two weeks later my father woke me up in the middle of the 
night, and I found Merrill outside of the door, his arm through 
his lantern. His train was wrecked, and he wanted to send a 
telegram to Milwaukee. I dressed, and went to the office. He 
sat down and wrote his telegram, and I sent it. Then he thrust 
his arm through the lantern-handle again, and started out. 

‘Whether it was on account of the dollar he had charged me 
for my fare I will not say, but I told him I charged him $2.50 
for sending the message. He said that he was the conductor of 
the train, but I was immovable, and he paid the $2.50. I did 
not tell him I was the young man from whom he had extracted 
a dollar as train-fare.” 


ONLY AN INDIAN BABY. 

Not long since, while riding along a sandy road that skirted 
a lonely prairie up toward the foothills of the Cascades, I came 
suddenly upon a little grave, says Georgia L. Foster of Yelm, 
Wash., in a letter to this magazine. ‘The little mound was in- 
closed by a picket fence, and as if to protect this, on the outside 
was a rude inclosure of rails. 

Trivial as the incident may seem, I could not get the mem- 
ory of that wee grave, alone in that dismal place, out of my 
mind; and that night, while sitting at a rancher’s fireside, I 
asked about it. 

“Oh, that’s only an Indian baby,” was the answer. 

“Only an Indian baby,” I reflected. “Aye! but it had a 
mother.” 

The next time I passed that way was just at the close of the 
hop-picking season, when the Indians were slowly traveling 
homeward from the fields in the valleys below. I passed sev- 
eral groups of Indians jogging along on their patient little 
ponies. All were in high good humor, the men clad in new 
“store” clothes, and the women in showy shawls and handker- 
chiefs. 

As I neared the spot where I had seen the little grave, my 
eyes were attracted by a bright patch of color against the sombre 
green of the firs, and, looking closer, I saw that it was a woman 
leaning against the pickets—an Indian woman in a gaudy shawl. 
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She seemed to be in trouble, and I stopped to inquire the cause. 
To my questions she replied in broken English, and in a voice 
ken by sobs, “My baby! My lit’ baby! He die; I no see 

hit y more!” And then, as if glad of my sympathy, she 


ld me her story 
Here it is in substance: The year before, a band of Indians, 
vhile on their way to the annual hop-picking, had stopped here 
or the night, and, in the dark hours before the dawn, this 
man’s little child had died. With her own hands she scooped 
grave beneath a fir-tree, laid her dusky treasure in its leafy 
fin, and then went on, with a broken heart. When the pick- 
ing season was over, not for her were the bright shawls and 
blankets which the other women bought, but, instead, stealing 
with her scanty earnings, lest her “siwash” spend the 
money for his ‘‘fire-water,” this woman bought the white palings 
this little grave on the edge of the prairie. And now, at the 
time of another yearly pilgrimage, she had stopped to mourn 
over the grave of the little one gone before her to the happy 

hunting-ground. 
“Only an Indian baby,” I thought, as I rode along; but was 
this mother’s grief any the less poignant because in the veins 

of her child had run the blood of the Indian? 


A LUCKY STROKE. 


Probably no workman ever felt less satisfied with his pay 
at the time than did Nicholas Sparks when he received a deed 
of the land on which a 
large part of Ottawa, 
Canada, is now built. 
The deed was given in 
ie of money due for 
wages. 

Sparks was a native 
of Woburn, Mass. Hav- 
ing pioneer instincts, he 
had pushed up into the 
less settled parts of Can- 
ada, and obtained em- 
ployment with a man 
named Wright on the 
northern shore of the 
Ottawa River, at a point 
known as the Gatineau. 
he city of Ottawa was 
destined to be built on 
the southern shore, 
nearly opposite; but 
there was yet no evi- 
dence of the flourishing 
capital city of Canada. 
Sparks worked for his employer for some months, but not re- 
ceiving his wages to his satisfaction, he decided to make a 
change. He was obliged to accept for compensation a deed of 
a tract of land on the south side of the Ottawa River. The deed 
was taken reluctantly, as being the best that could be done under 
the circumstances. 

It happened, however, that just about this time some activity 
began to be manifested along the southern bank of the river. 
The British Government had commissioned Colonel By to con- 
struct, for military purposes, a canal which should join the Ot- 
tawa River with the Great Lakes. The point where the canal 
was to be cut was within the land deeded to Sparks. Operations 
on the canal brought together a large number of workmen, and 
a settlement soon sprang up which assumed the proportions 
of atown. This settlement was called By Town, after the engi- 
neer who had the work in charge. By this time Sparks found 
himself-fairly prosperous, as he was able to sell small parcels of 
his land to the new settlers at a very good profit. 

By Town continued to grow and prosper until its crowning 
honor came to it, when the British Government, noticing the 
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beauty and security of its inland position, selected the site for 
the capital of the newly confederated Canadian Provinces. The 
name was changed to Ottawa, and the place grew rapidly into 
a large and handsome city, as it is at present. Nicholas Sparks 
lived to see all these changes. Some of the fine government 
buildings were erected upon the land deeded to him. The finest 
residences and business blocks are upon land the title of which 
is derived from Sparks. The principal street in the city is called 
Sparks Street. Beiore he died the old man’s wealth had become 
very great. He was quite illiterate, and it was a laborious pro- 
cess for him to sign his rame; but his descendants form one of 
the wealthiest and most aristocratic families in Canada. It is 
one of the many romances of wealth on this continent. 


ONE OF GOD’S NOBLEMEN. 


Will Gay told me a story the other day which impressed me 
gieatly, says a writer in the Spokane (Wash.) Outburst. We 
were discussing peculiar experiences met with in the practice 
of Northwestern attorneys. He had just started to tell one of 
his experiences, when he was interrupted, and with the inter- 
rvption came a new feature of the story. Gay had been telling 
of a death-bed will he drew for a one-time popular Seattle man. 

“One evening word came to me that my client was dying and 
that he wanted to see me,” said Gay. “I went to his house, and 
there he lay, propped up in bed, the pallor of approaching death 
already on his face. 

“‘Tl’m dying, Will, 
dying, he said, ‘and I 
want you to draw my 
will.’ 

“Once he had been 
possessed of much 
wealth, but I knew that 
the days of Cleveland 
Democratic prosperity 
had brought him down 
until he had no property, 
while many held large 
judgments against him. 
I was wondering what 
would become of his 
wile and family when 
he was gone. He reached 
inside his night-gown 
and drew forth a bundle 
of papers, saying: 

“*Here’s all I have. 
Insurance on my life. 
See that the money goes 
to my wife and boy.’ 

“To my surprise, I found that the policies were made pay- 
able to his estate. Hastily I drew up assignments, and by rush 
telegrams secured acceptance by the insurance companies be- 
fore he died. Never in my experience was I called upon to act 
where haste was such a vital element.” 

Just then came the interruption. A man stepped up and 
spoke to Mr. Gay, who at first failed to recognize the man. 
Then he remembered him, and greeted him warmly. After a 
few minutes’ conversation, the man walked away. Gay, con- 
tinuing, said: 

“There is one of God’s noblemen! After the death of the 
client I just told you of, this man came to me. He told me 
that my dead client had started him in business and owned a 
half interest in it, though there was not a scrap of paper or 
record of any kind to show that ownership. He insisted on 
paying to the widow not only a fair, but a generous price for 
her late husband’s share. Had he desired otherwise, she never 
would have received a cent from the business, for, as I said, 
ncne of us knew of the dead man’s connection with it. His act 
has made me proud of my acquaintance with him. 
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PART II. 


Our outfit, as we marched along the eastern edge of the 
beautiful Camas Prairie, consisted of twelve mounted men and 
fifteen pack-horses. We had been fortunate in securing fairly 
good riding animals, and most of out pack-horses were well 
broken and thorough! isoned to their work. Enough of our 
men were good packers, which made our work of going into 
camp and striking camp comparatively easy. Ignorance of how 


to throw a “diamond hitch” was confined to but few of us, al- 
though there was a marked difference of opinion in the expe- 


dition as to the respective merits of the double and single cinch 


for pack-saddles. I myself prefer the double cinch for packs, 
although I was outvoted by several men under my command, 
of greater experience than myself in packing and mountain 
work, who believed that for rough work in the mountains the 
single cinch under a pack-saddle was the best 

Each pack-animal carried a pair of panniers, or alforkases, 
of stout canvas, reinforced with leather at the ends. These were 
for holding the smaller articles of the pack. The bedding, tents, 


etc., were folded and piled on top, and over each pack was 
placed, under the lash-ropes, a good square manta of the heavy- 


iest waterproof duck. Our outfit was a good one, and stood 


the test of observing criticism passed upon it by many an old- 
timer and mountaineer. My previous experience in New 
Mexico, California, 


before transcontinental rail 


and Colorado, and in crossing the plains 





roads were built, and some 
years of hunting and ex- 
ploration on the Upper 
Yellowstone and in the 
Rocky Mountains lying east 
and north of the Yellow-* 
stone National Park, now 
stood me in good stead. 

My men were picked as 
carefully as possible, and 
were far above the average 
to be found for such work. 
My adjutant had served 
nine years in the regular 
army on the trontier—un- 
der General Custer in 1873 
and 1874, and under Gen- 
eral Crook in the campaign 
against the Sioux of 1876, 
where he was distinguished 
for gallant conduct at the 
Battle of the 
(June 17, 1876). One of 


my men had been a scout 


Rosebud 


for General Howard in the 
Nez Perce War of 1877, on 
this very Camas Prairie, 
and he carried a rifle which 
had been presented to him 
by General Howard for 
good conduct and services 
at the Battle of the Clear- 
water. He pointed out to 
us a long crest of hills on 





flinching bravery by the Indians in the summer of 1877, under 
the command of Chiefs Joseph, White Bird, and Looking Glass. 
It is to be remembered that the Nez Perces often fought bravely 
in this war in the open field; from this very crest of hills they 
had made a charge in white soldier fashion against the troops 
under Howard, who were composed of regulars and volunteers, 
and had driven them from the field. 

In a little hollow not far from Cottonwood Butte on the 
Camas Prairie, we observed a modest monument of white mar- 
ble encircled by a rough fence. Here a gallant young officer of 
the army, and a number of enlisted men had been exterminated 
by an overwhelming force of Indians in the Nez Perce cam- 
paign. But the historical interest attaching to this beautiful 
country is not alone to be found in the stirring incidents of the 
war with the Nez Perces. It has an older history than this, 
much of which is within the recollection of pioneers now living; 
and the recent discoveries of gold quartz in so many places in 
this Clearwater Country have not surprised a number of old 
miners and prospectors, for they for over thirty years have be- 
lieved that the day was coming when great discoveries of gold 
would be made in this region. The recent and widespread finds 
of precious minerals have verified their predictions. 

The enormous amount of gold-dust taken out in the early 
sixties along many streams which emptied into the Clearwater 
and Salmon rivers is told best, perhaps, in “Bancroft’s History of 
the Pacific States,” particularly in the volume on Idaho. It 
seems there was an early trader among the Indians, named 
Pierce, who made the first discovery of placer gold on the Clear- 
water in about 1859; he brought to civilization many specimens 
of white quartz from this region, with coarse gold in it of un- 
usual richness. A stampede to this then remote and unknown 
region set in from the Pacific Coast in 1860. Old Fort Walla 
Walla, in Washington Territory, was the outfitting point for the 
argonauts, and they came up by steamboat from Portland, Ore., 
via the Columbia River and the Snake to the mouth of the 





EXPLORING PARTY AFLOAT ON THE CLEARWATER RIVER, IDAHO. : 
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now famous Clearwater. 

The Nez Perces at that 
time had express treaty 
rights guaranteeing to them 
that no miners, nor mining, 
should ever intrude on this 


~“ 


their ancient home and res 
ervation: but in defiance 
of this, a town of log huts 


ect ae iieatn 


and tents was soon built on 
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the site of what is now the 
flourishing little city of 
Lewiston, located at the 
junction of the Clearwater 
and the Snake. Soon the 
region lying between the 
Salmon and the Clearwater, 
and in the vicinity of the 
Snake River, was overrun 
by some two thousand 
gold-seekers. The power 
of the Government could 
mo more stop a mining 
stampede to this remote 
home of the Nez Perces in 
1860 than it could in after 
years stop the invasion of 
the Black Hills by miners 
and prospectors when gold 
was found there in the land 
of the Sioux—which led to 
the desperate and disas- 
trous Indian war against 
that tribe in the years 1876 
and 1877. 

In the early sixties the 
difficulties of transportation 
to Idaho were enormous. 
It required unusual energy, 
perseverance, and courage 
to reach this country, for 
the Indians were every- 
where hostile, and civiliza- 
tion was remote; but soon 
lively little mining-camps 
sprang up on Oro Fino 
Creek, and at Elk City and 
at Florence. The Buffalo Hump became then, as now, the land- 
mark and guide-post of the adventurous prospector. In their 
camps at these places, with the rude appliances of placer mining 
at hand, the miners of that early time worked claims which 
easily yielded $25 to $70 and even $100 per day to the man. Elk 
City, which lies to the northeast of Buffalo Hump, contained at 
one time two thousand people. Here, on every side, the gold- 
hunters saw ledges of pale red or rose quartz, many of them 
gold-bearing. White quartz ledges were also found bearing 
gold, but all these were left undisturbed, for there were no ap 
pliances or machinery for quartz-mining, and none could be 
possibly gotten into the country. The placers yielded their 
treasures more quickly and more easily, and the promising look 
ng quartz was left undisturbed, but not forgotten. 

The rudest appliances of placer mining were then used, the 
rocker being generally the means for sifting out the gold, owing 
to the scarcity of water for sluicing, and owing also to the level 
places without dumps, where the gold was mostly found. The 
lumber was painfully whipsawed by hand, and the placers were 
in reality only half worked out. The enormous cost of trans- 
portation, the remoteness from civilization, and the utter im- 
possibility of carrying on large mining operations, left the rich 
quartz ledges untouched everywhere. Every miner was hunting 
placer gold, and no man would touch a claim where he could 
made less than $15 per day with pan or rocker. One hundred 
dollars per day was considered “good diggings,” and there were 


hundreds of men making that much in those halcyon days. 
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MINING LIFE AND SCENES IN THE GOLD DISTRICTS OF NORTHERN 
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Much gold was found in level districts where it was hard to get 
any fall to the water, or dumps over which to get rid of tailings 
and debris; therefore the rude rocker was the favorite means of 
placer mining. 

The miners dug down often through the black soil. and found 
a red, and sometimes blue-colored earth, and a decomposed 
granite mixed with a gravel of pure white quartz. This had 
evidently been washed down at some remote period from the 
mountains above. In this white quartz gravel and colored soil 
the gold-dust was found in vast quantities. Bancroft, in his his- 
tory, Says: 

“The opinion had often been expressed that the Clearwater 
mines were but the outskirts of some rich central deposit. In 
the hope of verifying this belief, prospecting parties ran over 
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the country to the east and south during the entire summer of 


1861. 

“The party which successfully proved the theory consisted of 
twenty-three men and left Oro Fino in the early part of July to 
prospect o1 the Salmon River They came to a point about 


seventy-five miles south of Elk City, where the company di 
' 


vided; nine of them remained to hunt, and also to examine the 


country for a route through the fallen timber of the mountains. 

“While traveling over a wet, boggy plateau on the top of a 
high mountain twenty miles north of Salmon River, one of the 
prospectors took a pan ol dirt rom the roots of an upturned 
tree, and found that it contained five cents’ worth of gold \t 
this unexpected result the party examined the creeks and gulches 
near by, and obtained as high as seventy-five cents to every pan 
of dirt washed out. This discovery was made in Seotember, 


1861, and a little camp called Millersburg was laid off on Milles 
Creek, where the richest diggings were found 

“From the first pan of dirt taken out of the first hole sunk 
on this creek, $25 was obtained. In one afternoon, Miller, after 
whom the town was named, washed out $100, working only with 
arude rocker. The claims averaged from $75 to $100 per day to 
the man. In one gulch five men took out $700 in ten hours.” 

In a short time there were over one thousand miners in the 
new district. Elk City and Oro Fino were soon almost de- 
serted. The rush was now to Millersburg. Men hurried to the 
Salmon River mines from every part of the Pacific Coast. Ban 
croft further says: : 

“Nor was this without justification. Every report from there 
later on confirmed the accounts given by the first explorers. 
The weight of evidence was to the effect that these mines ex 
celled in richness the placer mines of California in their best 
days.” 

The Portland (Ore.) Times of November 25, 1861, stated 


The gold-bearing ground in many places was unique. Un- 
der the thick turf was a depth of from one to six feet of loam, 
and under the loam a red gravel in which was the gold. Under 
neath this was a solid bed of white quartz gravel. or hard-par 
from six inches to eighteen inches thick, and under this another 
bed of loose white quartz gravel mixed with water. Miners in 
those days used to dig holes or wells of a convenient depth, 
which soon filled with water from the moist gravel The rock- 
ers were placed beside these holes, and the water was used over 
and over again. When the well was empty, it was allowed to 
fill again over night. Water was a scarce article and precious; 
for many of the placers were remote from the mountain streams 
and rivers, frequently lying in a flat country or basin, where it 
was impossible to conduct the water without great expense and 
enormous labor. 

The winters were found by the early miners to be not severe, 
except for the great depth of snow. The moisture-laden airs 
from the Pacific covered the ground at times with snow of un- 
usual depth, and this slowly passed off, retarding mining opera 
tions until the middle of May or first of June 

No placer mines in the world ever yielded so rich a gold 
product as those of the famous Florence District in the early 
sixties—lying southwest, and under the shadows, of the Buffalo 
Hump Range. Here each rocker washed out $30 to $250 per 
day, worked by two men. The average yield of the Florence 
Placers was $75 per day to the man. Great strikes were often 
made; Mr. Weiser took out of his famous placer in Baboon 
Gulch $6,600 in one day! On Miller’s Creek the yield for eight 
months was $2,785,536 in dust. At Florence the miners took 
out $12,000,000 in gold as one season's work, and gold-dust was 
weighed by the pound in this camp. 

Soon after the early discoveries of placer gold in the Clear- 


water Country and at Florence, other rich finds were made south 





from the evidence of many 
witnesses that some claims 
had yielded $30 to $80 to the 
pan 

But at this time the richest 
of all the placers was the one 
discovered in Baboon Gulch 
near Florence, which has been 
described by Bancroft and 
other historians. One panful 
of dirt from the famou 
Baboon placer contained 
$151.50. The same _ claim 
yielded $1,800 in three hours 
with two men working it with 
arocker. This garden of gold 
belonged to a man named 
Weiser, after whom the town 
of Weiser and Weiser River in 
Idaho took their names 

A miner named John Mun- 
sac took from his claim two 
pans of dirt containing four 
ounces of gold. He had paid 
$1,800 for his claim, and in 
two weeks he took out forty 
five pounds of gold-dust 

“It was not an uncommon 
thing,” says Bancroft in his 
history, “to go into a miner’s 
cabin and see a_ gold-pan 


measuring eight quarts filled 





to the brim with gold-dust HARDY PROSPECTORS READY TO SET FORTH ON THEIR SEARCH FOR RICH CLAIMS. 
AIMS 


which had been washed out in one or two weeks. All sorts of 
vessels, such as oyster-cans and yeast-powder boxes. or pickle- 
bottles, were in demand in which to store the precious dust. A 
claim was held in small esteem that yielded only $12 a day, as 
some claims did; yet hundreds of others returned from one to 


a , . ¢ T 
four ounces o! dust fora day s labor 


of the Salmon River in Idaho, and as the richest deposits of Oro 
Fino, Elk City and Florence were worked out, the shifting min- 
ing population drifted far south of the Salmon River. attracted 
by the new and rich discoveries made around Boise, where new 
stands the capital city of the State. 

The Chinese flocked inté the deserted Salmon River mines, 
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and many of them became wealthy. The placers of the Salmon 
River and the Clearwater were not worked out until 1864, when 
they were said to be exhausted, according to the rude methods 
of placer mining prevailing at that day in a region which was 
then so remote from civilization. 

The Indians of various tribes had become troublesome, and 
fought the miners everywhere. The Nez Perces claimed to own 
the country, and their title by prescription for centuries had been 





A MAGNIFICENT EXHIBIT OF NORTHERN IDAHO FRUITS, 





ratified by the Government of the United States by solemn 
treaty. 

But this, like other treaties with the Indians, was broken 
through the impetuous rush of the discoverers of gold. Other 
tribes, such as the Blackfeet and Shoshones, fought the hardy 
miners from time to time. The region became finally deserted 
by the white man, save for an occasional prospector or hunter, 
stealthily passing a short season in it, or passing through it. 

The Indian question is now forever settled in the Clearwater 
region. The Nez Perces are peaceful and intelligent farmers, 
owning their lands and farms allotted to them in severalty, the 
vast area of their reservation, except Indian allotments, being 


thrown open now to settlement by the white farmer and emi 
grant. 

This romantic region, with its history so full of romance, is 
once more attracting the attention of the world by the vast and 
extensive discoveries of gold-bearing quartz recently made in 
and around the Buffalo Hump. 

Perhaps these huge quartz ledges, rich in gold, are the 
“mother lodes” of the fabulously rich placers found and worked 
in the early sixties at Florence, Oro Fino, Millers’ Creek and 
elsewhere along the streams flowing down from the Buffalo 
Hump Range of mountains. 

The old-time miners of Idaho’s early placers were like the 
quicksilver used by them in their sluice-boxes and rockers to 
gather their gold; a mass of them, dropped in one place, soon 
broke up into globules and ran off for any atom of gold in their 
vicinity. In speaking of Idaho at this period, Bancroft says: 

“Idaho was such an inaccessible, unknown, and remote re- 
gion, hard to reach from the Pacific as well as from the Atlantic 
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GROWN IN LATAH COUNTY, 


slope, that any civilization or development was long retarded 
and the mineral wealth was only in a small degree extracte 
from the soil. 

“The annual amount of gold produced in any particular dis- 
trict for any given time is difficult to obtain, and only an approx 
be made. Much was carried out by individ- 


imate estimate can | 
| 
I 


1orses, and much was used as a circulating 


le, finding its way grad- 


uals on mules and 
medium in the form of gold-dust in trac 





AS SEEN AT THRE SPOKANE FRUIT FAIR 






ually to the Philadelphia and San Francisco mints.” 

In the Government report of the superintendent of Indian 
affairs for October, 1862, who was the only Federal official in 
the country at that period, the estimate of gold taken from the 
placers of the Nez Perce Country in two years was placed by 
him at $10,000,000, which is probably far short of the actual 
output. In the years from 1860 to 1864, the receipts of Wells 
Fargo & Company's Express, recently gone over and checked 
up, show shipments of over $36,000,000 from the Idao placers 
Several millions more were certainly shipped out on the backs of 
hdrses and mules by private owners, secretly and under guard, 
to get it out of a country which was at that time often under 


the absolute domination of highway robbers and desperadoes 


Florence and Lewiston were both, at various periods in the early 
sixties, the established headquarters of highway robbers. Here 
were little communities, quite isolated, at a great distance from 
the seat of government, surrounded by rough mountains, with 
out law or a semblance of law, thus making the whole region 
one of peculiar fitness for the operations of the criminal and 
desperate gangs which infested it. 

These desperadoes were ever plotting and contriving deeds 
of plunder and robbery which involved the hard earnings, pos 
sibly the lives, of many of the fortunate miners of the vicinity, 
Vice in all its forms was present, and men who were staid and 
exemplary at home and in civilization, laid aside their morality 
like a useless garment, and yielded to seductive influences spread 
for their ruin. Gambling-shops and hurdy-gurdy saloons, be- 
held for the first time by many of these gold-seekers, lured them 
on step by step until many of them abandoned all thought of the 
object they had in pursuit, and gave themselves up to lives of 
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sinful and criminal indulgence. The condition of society thus 
produced was fatal to all attempts at organization, either for pro- 
tection, law, or for good order. While not restrained by fear or 
ynscience, the robbers carried on their operations in the full 


ylaze of midday. 
imps, and robberies took place in the public streets of Florence 


Bloody affrays were of daily occurrencé in the 


and Lewiston 
band organized by Henry Plummer car- 
There were 


[The famous robber 
| 


on its operations in this country in the sixties 
ts of rendezvous in the summer of 1862 for the robbers 


The were called “shebangs”; one was located on the road from 
Lewiston to Walla Walla, about twenty-five miles from the for- 

ywn, and the other was at the foot of Craig’s Mountain, 
tween Lewiston and Oro Fino. It was difficult for any suc 
miner to get out of the country with his gold without 


being spotted by the robbers. Usually the miners banded te 


obtained a number of pack-animals, and, heavily armed, 


guarding themselves and their 


ed out of tl 


us loads day and night until they reached Walla Walla or 


€ country, 


other towns where there was a semblance of law and order. 

The number of murders and robberies committed by these 
Mysterious disappearances 
The danger which 


irful banditti will never be known. 
on became of almost weekly occurrence 

ery man incurred of being robbed or killed was demonstrated 
by the numerous escapes made by horsemen who had been way 
laid and fired upon, but who escaped by the fleetness of their 
inimals. The two “shebangs” swarmed with roughs. On one 
occasion some half a dozen miners, while riding in the vicinity 
of Craig’s Mountain, were stopped by a volley from the “she- 
bang” at that point, and the firing being harmless, it was re- 
turned. A number of well-mounted robbers started in pursuit, 


but the miners escaped by hard spurring. One of the number, 
to lighten his burden, threw several large bags of gold-dust into 
the grass Owners of pack-trains never attempted to pass over 
the trails on the Camas Prairie without an armed force suffi- 


to stand off the robbers 
\s winter came on, the gold-seekers, who had been occupied 
ir placers during the summer and fall, crowded into Lewis- 
f their toil Fol- 


wing in their wake came the professional gamblers and sports, 


nging with them the hard earnings « 
ind mingling with the common mass were abandoned women 
ind wretches of both sexes who had reached the lowest depths 


human depravity. One of the old-timers of Lewiston, speak- 
ng of this period, said: 

“Late in 1862 a large numbet of people c mngregated here to 
pass the winter About seventy-five per cent of these were cut- 
throats, robbers, gamblers, and escaped convicts. Law-abiding 
in a fearfuk minority and dared not lisp of the arrest 


the villains had their own way in 


men were 
and punishment of criminals; 
vervthing.” 


The traveler of today, walking along the main street of Lew- | 


iston, lined on each side with its majestic poplar-trees, whose | 
shade is most grateful under the hot summer sun, and seeing 

handsome stores and buildings of brick and stone on either 
hand, can little imagine the scenes of lawlessness, violence, and 
bloodshed which took place here in the early days. Everything 
is modern, civilized, orderly, and beautiful, and the noisy music 
of the hurdy-gurdy and the ribald laugh are heard no more. 
As evening falls the note of a deep drum may be heard, and the 
zealous workers of the Salvation Army march up the street 

nging a Christian hymn. 

Over across the swift current of the Clearwater, the same 
mountains which witnessed the old-time scenes of violence and 
odshed look down on Lewiston, a prosperous and flourishing 
young city of the end of the century; but many an old-timer 
ving there today remembers when these splendid Lombardy 
oplar-trees, lending such an air of respectability and age to the 


ty, were planted by lawless adventurers in the old days of the 


early sixties. They remember the rude log huts, the tents, and 
the houses, chiefly constructed of a common cotton cloth 
They w tell you how tenements of this kind could be extem 


rized in a few hours. The frame was of light scantling, or 
1 the cloth, in most cases, fastened to them with tacks. 


S rom a distance down the river, the old tewn of Lewiston 


had the appearance of being built of white marble; but upon 
entering it, the contemptible fragility of the material soon dis- 
pelled the illusion. At night, when lights were burning in these 
frail tenements, a stranger would think the town illuminated. 
The number of drinking and gambling saloons was greatly in 
excess of the stores and private dwellings, and to nearly all of 
the former was attached that most important attraction of the 
mining town of that period, the hurdy-gurdy. “The sound of 
fiddles,” said one of the old residents of Lewiston to the writer, 
“struck the ear on passing through most any street, and you 
heard all sorts of music everywhere in the town. At many of 
the saloons there was a big and continuous spree going on in 
the daytime, and the crowd would gather outside and listen to 
the fun. On some street corners there were auctioneers selling 
all kinds of curious traps, and every now and then a man on 
horseback would ride through the streets, which were more or 
less crowded with men on foot, just about as fast as his horse 
could tear. 

“Miners, with their tools and outfits, were coming in from 
the placer camps, and prospectors were going out. There were 
lots of Indians, gamblers, and all-round toughs on the street, 
and every now and then a drunken man would get off his un- 
meaning babble to you and try to detain you to listen to his talk. 

“In company with some of the hurdy-gurdys were dancing 
women with painted faces and short silk skirts stained with 
wine, and other evidences of the bacchanal orgies from which 
they had recently come. 

“It was a scene which no man would ever forget the first 
time he entered that thoroughly lively town. I guess there was 
no vice known from California to Mexico that was not repre- 
sented in the camp.” 

The writer sat one pleasant afternoon last summer under the 
shade of a mighty poplar-tree at a table placed outdoors before 
one of the genteel and thoroughly up-to-date restaurants of this 
same Idaho town. The proprietor—a respectable, middle-aged 
lady with an unmistakable New England aspect about her— 
came up, and I volunteered to tell her of some of the things 
which in old times went on in that very street, and perhaps on 
the very spot where her pleasant hostelry now stood. As I 
spoke of these things in somewhat the same language used by 
my friend, the old-timer of Lewiston, in describing things here 
in the early sixties, the lady threw up her hands in horror and 


exclaimed, “What! in Lewiston?” 


NIGHT ON A CATTLE RANGE. 


Ihere’s a weird-like charm in the starlit night on the breast of the West- 
ern plains, 

Where a stillness falls like a veil of peace as the day in its glory wanes, 

Where the night breeze kisses the fevered earth, and the gems of the 
star-world gleam 

With their twinkling sparkles of silvery light till the heavens with beauty 
teem. 

The heart “beats soft with a soothing sense of freedom and calm delight, 

As we lie and gaze at the whip-poor-wills o’erhead in their playful flight,— 

Where the grasses rustle a lullaby by the breath of the night wind stirred, 

And the dog-wolf howls in the sandy hills, and the cowboy sings to his 
herd. 


Off there on the breast of a rising slope the cattle in quiet lie, 

Nor raise their neads when the shadowy form of the rider passes them by; 

But close their eyes when the soothing song of the tireless watcher they 
hear— 

The song that tells them to lie in peace; no danger is lurking near. 

The weary man from the city's noise on the grass in his blanket fies 

And reads a story of peaceful rest on the scroll of the starlit skies, 

And dreamily watches the fitful flight of the restless nocturnal bird, 

Where the dog-wolf howls in the sandy hills, and the cowboy sings to his 
herd. 


How near to the presence of God we feel! How sacred the stillness seems! 

How the wearied soul in its new-found rest with the joy of existence 
teems! 

How we almost think we can see the face of the Father of All up there— 

In a twinkling frame of the silent stars that jewel the midnight air! 

What fancies fill the delighted brain as we float on a dreamy sea 

To the mystic shadows of Slumberland, from the cares of the earth set 
free - 

Float on till the last dim vision of earth by the finger of sleep is blurred, 

Where the dog-wolf how!s in the sandy hills, and the cowboy sings to his 


—James Barton ApDAMs. 
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One day about the last of June, just after I had first become 
strong enough to be left alone on guard, a man stopped beside 
me at the door of the tent. 

“Been sick, pard?” he inquired, with a sympathizing look. 

“Yes—typhoid.” 

“Bad, that. But there is things worse.” “Then, after a pause: 
“Could you give a poor devil a bite, pard?” 

1 looked at him sharply at that, for I had been doubly warned 
against feeding beggars. Once started, we knew we’d soon be 
“eaten out of house and home,” for there are thousands of house- 
less, hungry people here who depend entirely on begging since 
they have found they cannot gather up gold by the shovelful. 
They often demand food, and are only restrained from looting 
the tent by the sight of a revolver. But this man looked so 
gaunt, haggard, and disheartened that I felt some way as if I 
could not refuse to feed him—resolved, of course, that the rest 
of the fellows should never hear of my foolishness. 

Hard-tack, bacon, and canned beans seemed a sumptuous 
feast to the poor devil, and after he had eaten he told his story. 
His name is Silas Burkett. He has a good claim on Crystal 
Creek, a few miles out. Had come north with a good outfit, 
had set it up on his claim, and had come into town to get a pick, 
which article he had overlooked in purchasing tools. On his re- 
turn to the claim he had been horrified to find tent, tools, and 
provisions stolen—everything gone. 

Incredible, but true—with men at work on claims within 
plain sight. I had the proof of the truth of his story later. 
And this is but one of hundreds of pieces of devilment daily car- 
tried on here—murder being frequently added to theft. Just 
here I might as well give the remainder of the history of Silas 
Burkett—or, at least, up to date. When he found his supplies 
and mining tools gone, he was like one distracted. He went to 
the authorities, but what could they do? He had no money, and 
could get no work. But for the memory of wife and children 
“away down East,” he said he should have killed himself. On 
the morning that I fed him he had not eaten for thirty-six hours. 
Well, I gave him breakfast every morning for a week, silencing 
my conscience with the thought that he was simply consuming 
the share of the grub that belonged to me, but which in my 
weakness I could not eat. 

Then one day he came in half-crazed by a letter from home. 
He gave it to me to read, while he sat and cried like a child. 
Great salt tears ran down his haggard clieeks, and gasping sobs 
half strangled him. My own eyes ran over as I read of the hope 
and longing all felt; of the kisses sent by the babies; of the 
patient waiting for husband and father. “Burkett,” I cried, 
“take my rocker and shovel—I’ll give you a few days’ rations. 
Go out to the claim and try what you can do.” 

“Halsey, you don’t mean it!” he exclaimed, springing up. 
His face was working strangely, and the light of hope once more 
flashed in his sunken eyes. “I’ll do it, Halsey; and, by God! 
I’ll succeed. You shall never repent trusting me.” 

He wrung my hand until it ached. I put up a slab of bacon 
and a bag of meal, and added some matches for him; he 
shouldered the rocker and package, and was; off. Three or four 
days passed, and I saw nothing of him. Then he came in just 
at dusk, and put a little bag of gold-dust in my hand. 

“T’ve enough besides for a bag of meal and side of bacon,” 
he said triumphantly. “The creek is almost dry, but I uncov- 
ered a big spring of water in my bank today that will make my 
fortune. It is now a little lake, and the man above me has 
tented the use of it at night for an ounce of gold per night, while 
I shall use it day-times. I’m off at once, so as to be ready for 
work at daybreak.” 

The boys were all present, and had listened to our talk in 
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some wonder. There was nothing for me to do but tell the 
whole story. I was laughed at, of course, for my soft-hearted- 
ness—for my tenderfoot trust of strangers—and assured that I 
might possibly get back my mining tools when he got his claim 
worked out, etc., etc., all of which I bore so good-naturedly that 
they soon gave up chaffing me. Two weeks passed before I saw 
anything further of Burkett. Then he appeared at dinner-time, 
and asked me to go to a bank with him. He was ragged and 
dirty, but there was a well-fed look about him, and something 
like triumph in his air. 

I handed him one of my revolvers, and we set off at once. 
There happened to be no one but the cashier and one of the firm 
present when we arrived. They knew me, as our party had sent 


_ me several times to make a deposit. 


I introduced Burkett, and waited with some curiosity to see 
what followed. 

“T want to open an account,” he said, quietly. drawing a small 
bag of gold from a pocket. Then, while the cashier weighed 
that, he drew another and another from different parts of his ap- 
parel—even his wide-topped boots had served as a hiding-place 
for the precious dust. 

I stared open-mouthed while the proceeding went on, result- 
ing in the sum of $4,700 to his credit. Then he wrung my hand, 
laughing like a boy, and trying to force several ounces of his 
hard earnings upon me in payment for the tools; “the kindness, 
God must lay up against me,” he said; he never could repay 
that. 

“But it’s all owing to you—and, pard,” in a cautious whisper, 
“there’s thousands more up there—thousands! Every inch of 
the soil is a sparkle.” And it was true. Silas Burkett has to- 
day $60,000 to his credit here and in the States. For he has 
wisely transferred the most of it, sending a batch by every 





“I uncovered a big spring of water in my bank that will make my 
fortune. It is now a little lake, and the man above me has 
rented the use of it for an ounce of gold per night.” 
steamer. “If anything happens to me,” he said one day, 
“Bertha and the children are all right.” And God knows there 
is chance enough for something to happen, says Sidney Howe in 
Leslie’s Weekly. 


CANADA'S TIMBER INTERESTS. 


Canada is beginning to realize that, however great the timber 
resources of a country may be, they are not inexhaustible. A 
new forestry association lately organized at Ottawa is arousing 
public sentiment against the wasteful destruction of the Cana- 
dian forests, and it has been promised the co-operation of the 
Dominion Minister of the Interior. If the Canadians are wise, 
the Minneapolis Lumberman says, they will set apart a certain 
portion ‘of their timber-lands as a forest reserve, and also take 
steps to provide for the replenishing of that which is destroyed. 
This is a lesson that the United St-tes ought long ago to have 
learned and to have put into practice. 
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WEST COAST LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


‘The revival oi Alaskan gold-craze, the Minneapolis Lum 
berman says, has brought a large measure of 


ar Northwest. 


prosperity to the 
[he money brought to Coast towns, especially 


to Washington ports, by the tide of Alaskan immigration, is a 
very large item. A considerable population floating toward 
Alaska lodges in these Northwestern States and becomes a 
permanent population there The attention of the world is 


peculiarly drawn to this Northwest by reason of 
the Alaskan route. It undeveloped are tempting 
enough to attract capital, intelligence, and muscle 
from the Alaskan traffic will be both immediate 
All these items are matters of 
Coast lumbermen. The best profit of the West Coast lumber- 
trade is that from local deman 
ness must be done with 


its lying on 
resources still 
Its profit 
ind permanent 


solid satisfaction to the West 





As long as the bulk of busi- 
consumers a thousand or two miles 
away, the Coast lumberman must be a servant of the transpor- 
tation companies. At the present time railroads and sea craft 
get far more out of the final receipts than do the owner of tim- 
ber and the mill man. The growth of Western towns and cities. 
the development of farm lands artificial irri- 
gation; the discovery and development of mines, and the exten 


under natural or 
sion of the fruit-growing industry, all promise to make such 
a local demand for lumber that the mills of the far Northwest 
shall not languish when foreign demand and Eastern demand 
slacken. They promise, also, something more than a nominal 
value on stumpage and starvation margins to the shingle and 
lumber manufacturer 


MONTANA PROGRESS. 


It is now a third of a century since the permanent greatness 
of Montana began to be laid in the establishment of her pioneer 
agricultural homes. The advance from these days, when we 
contrast the beginning with today, declares the Husbandman of 
White Sulphur Springs, Mont., has been great, but when we go 
back, in the mind’s eye, down the winding corridors of time and 
pursue the progress made step by step, we find that the grand 
achievements of today have been slow of accomplishment, and 
that the changes have come about so gradually that we can 
scarcely realize that we were progressing at all. 

When the Montanian journeys through the older States and 
sees the beautiful leaf-embowered homes, the delightful lawns, 
fruitful orchards, and the barns, corrals, and other outhouses, to 
ay nothing of the commodious dwelling and the general thrift 
mn all sides, he is liable to think that his own State is slow; it 
loes not occur to him that generations have come and gone since 
home-building began in those older States 

The fact is, the West is far more progressive than any other 
portion of our country, and greater strides have been made since 
the plowshare of the home-builders who followed the gold-hunt- 
ers into Montana in the early sixties than has been witnessed in 
the settlement of any State in the Union. Not all of our farm- 
ing people have gratified their desires in home comforts and in 
bringing their lands to a high state of cultivation, but a large 
number of them have, and our valley homes begin to wear an 
aspect of solidity and comfort that would do credit to a region 
much older. 

Montana is really just reaching a point where her progress 
begins to show, and the pace from today forward will be thrice 
as noticeable as it has been to date. Profiting by the lessons of 
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the past, the farmers and stock-raisers of our State are taking 
hold with greater earnestness than ever in the way of providing 
conveniences and making preparations to compel success, and 
from this time forward our valleys will shine out with particular 
splendor. 


WONDERFUL GROWTH OF THE STATE OF, WASHINGTON. 





The census figures accredit the State of Washington with 4 
population of 517,672 people, compared with 349,390 in 1890, and 
76,116 in 1880. This is an increase of 48 per cent in the past 
ten years, and of over 500 per cent within the past two decades. 
Not only has this State grown in a ratio more than double that 
of the entire country, states the Tacoma (Wash.) West Coast 
frade, but no State of-equal population and development ten 
years ago has approached its record. When one stops to con 
sider the conditions which have prevailed during a large por 
tion of the period between 1890 and 1900, the record made by 
the State of Washington is a remarkable one. Except for the 
past three years, the elements necessary for progress were lack- 
ing, and the effects of depressing influences were nowhere so 
liable to cause retrogression as in those newer communities 
whose development depended in considerable measure upon the 
investment of outside capital, and the demand for the principal 
products numbered among our resources. 

That an increase of approximately one-half has been made 
under such conditions is a splendid tribute to the advantages 
offered by the Pacific Ncrthwest, and to the loyalty and enter- 
prise of its people. In that trying period, however, there has 
been advancement in other ways that has been of relatively 
greater importance. Ten years ago every energy was being 
bended to induce the investment of Eastern capital, and the 
advancement of our interests were practically entirely on bor- 
Today the banks of this State hold more money 
in their vaults than ever before, and it is held for home, not 
outside depositors. While there are still large holdings in 
Washington by Eastern people, it is not considered an impor- 
tant element in the situation. The State is self-supporting, and 
the steadily increasing export of its products is constantly 
building up a surplus of Washington capital to further develop 
Washington resources. Our mines, fields, and forests have in- 
creased their productiveness five times more rapidly than the 
enlargement in population. 

We are entering upon another decade which,.so far as the 
future can be foretold, promises to show a growth beside which 
that of the past ten years has been small. It is entirely within 
the bounds of conservatism to predict that the State will have 
passed the 1,000,000 point before the census of 1910 is taken. 


rowed capital. 





MOVING TO THE DAKOTAS. 


Writing of the Dakotas to the Chicago Record, a corresp 
dent says: 

“Last year the population of the State was increased many 
thousands by the arrival of new settlers, but in comparison with 
the volume of immigration which already is reaching the State 
this year, all former records since the early eighties will be 
surpassed. The weekly newspapers contain many items in 
reference to the arrival of new settlers, the sale of farm lands 
at good prices, and other information, which leaves no doubt 
that the State will this year enjoy the greatest prosperity in its 
history. ‘lhe favorable feature of the present immigration, as 
well as that of last year, is that the new arrivals are farmers 
from States farther to the east. In this particular the character 
of the newcomers materially differs from that of a large pro 
portion of the settlers who participated in the great “trek” 
Dakotaward eightsen or nineteen years ago. 

‘rhousands of men who had not previously engaged in farm- 
ing at all, and, figuratively speaking, did not know a plow from 
a harrow, participated in the rush, securing quarter-sections of 
Government land under the provisions of the timber-culture 
laws, and engaged in an occupation for which they were not 
fitted by either training or experience. Neither had they the 
necessary capital, and from the start were handicapped by 
having to mortgage their property in order to procure the cash 
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necessary to purchase horses, agricultural implements, etc. The 
result was that in numberless instances their efforts were met 
with failure. Failing to become rich in a year or two, as they 
expected, and many having lost their farms through mortgage 
foreclosure, they gave the country a bad name. Now, however, 
this portion of the Northwest has entirely recovered from the 
damage resulting from the circulation of “hard-luck”’ stories, 
such as were set in moticn by the “tenderfect’”’ who were disap- 
pointed in their ambition of becoming rich in a brief period at 
occupations for which they were not fitted, and without the 
necessity of working hard. They were the “get-rich-quick” men 
of their day; and because failure attended their feeble and mis- 
directed efforts, they sought to “play even” by slandering the 
country. it has at least one advantage in which it is unsur 
passed by any other region in the world—the profits from a 
single season’s crop of 160 acres of land will pay the purchase 
price of the land. This has not, of course, been the general 
experience of farmers, but numerous instances can be cited in 
which this was the case. 


DR. SCHENCK ON FOREST PRESERVATION. 

Dr. C. A. Schenck, officer of the forestry administration of 
the State of Hesse-Darmstadt, Germany, lieutenant in the Ger 
man army, and now on furlough as forester on the great Van 
derbilt estate at Biltmore, N. C 
tour of the Minnesota forests, according 
winter by the Forestry Board of Minnesota. 
one of the most able foresters in the Concerning the 
future of the forests of this State, he said, in a recent interview: 


recently made a two weeks’ 
laid last 


He is considered 


to plans 
world. 


“I would advise the people of Minnesota to cut their pine 
as fast as they can find 2 good market for it. But they should 
use much discretion in so doing. That is where practical scien- 
tific forestry is of 
forests. It is all a practical, scientific question that must be 
solved in the best way for everyone. 

“On all lands that are more valuable for agriculture than for 
the timber crop that they would grow, I would have all the 
timber cut off, and I 


value. I have no sentiment with regard to 


would not try to perpetuate forests on 


such lands. 
products. 


They are more valuable for raising agricultural 
But where the land is rocky, and the soil is scant 
and lifeless; where the land would not be as valuable for farm- 
ing as for the growing of trees, there is the place to be scientific 
in removing the trees. 
oduce 
Where the land is 
to raise pine trees, the pine timber fit for lumber 
should be cut off as the market agrees with its removal, but 
no tree less than ten 


“It is nonsense to say that a pine fores 
itself. It will do so if properly handled. 
good only 


Willi NOt re} 


inches in diameter should be cut down. 
These and all smaller growth of the pine should be allowed to 
tand, just as we throw the small fish that 


he may grow great prin- 


back in the water 
Do you understand? That is the 
ciple of scientific forestry 

“The trees that you leave standing will be fit to cut in five 
or ten years. Meanwhile, where the big cut, 
care having been taken to burn the trimmings fro 
as to clear the ground and prevent forest fires, young trees of 


At first they wil! be over- 


the same species will begin to grow. 
I 


a semi-hard- 
young pine is 
a thrifty grower, and once he gets his tops above the poplars, 
he will easily outstrip them, and nature, in placing them there, 
} 


shadowed by the taller poplars and other trees of 


wood that will spring up in the clearings, 


but the 


instead of injuring the young pine, has merely given him a 


grateful shade when he is young and tender 
“In your climate I should say that it would take eighty years 


for a forest to reproduce itself. Meanwhile, practice has shown 


in countries where forestry-reserve principles have been em 


a crop Of pine wood that has reproduced itself will 


owner ol 


ployed, that 
yield to the the land a net income during all the years 
that it has been growing of per cent compound interest 
the money will 
irketed, but it 


2 to 33 


on the amount of capital invested. Of course, 


not be realized until the forest is is just as 


certain as your good Government bonds. And all that time the 


people of the State will have the forest to regulate its water-fal 


thus irrigating the land and furnishing a place to 


it will help protect and keep in the State the 


pleasant 
sojourn in, while 


’ 


wild game that has its natural home in the pine forest.’ 






































ONE OF WASHINGTON’S WORLD-FAMOUS LOGS. 


[By courtesy of Seattle Trade Register.] 
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Till my visit to Canada, and, indeed, for some time after- 
wards, it had always been my boast that I had never been 
thrown out of any wheeled vehicle. I have broken variou$ bones 
in the hunting-field and “between the flags’; I have been 
carried senseless out of a football scrimmage; and I once ex- 
perienced the Humane Society’s methods for “resuscitating the 
apparently drowned When I first took to bicycling, I recalled 
the old fox-hunting adage, that no man could be said to know 
anything about riding across country until he had had three falls. 
I got my three falls in the first fortnight—I do not include in- 
voluntary dismounts—and then I gave up counting them. But 
I had never been pitched out of a carriage. I have been run 
away with on several occasions; once, in a deep old Yorkshire 
lane, the off-wheel of a dog-cart ran. up the bank, and I was 
just saved by my companion flinging his arms round my waist, 
in mid-air, and landing me safe in his lap. Once I laid in a 
ditch with another dog-cart, and horse, also, on top of me; but 
on that occasion the horse had been tethered in the neighbor- 
hood, had broken loose, and had backed steadily to the edge, 
while I arrived just a second too late to prevent a catastrophe. 
I have driven hundreds of miles across the prairie in the com- 
pany of Indian agents; and again I was sitting in a buckboard 
beside a mounted policeman, in the worst thunderstorm I ever 
experienced, when the policeman pitched forward unconscious, 
whether from a lightning-stroke or a fainting fit I never knew. 
I have never tried to imitate the lamented Jack Mytton, who 
raced a tandem at a turnpike-gate, intending to jump it, and 
actually got his leader over, though the remainder of the outfit 


came to ghastly grief. But we did once charge what my com- 
panion was pleased to call “a gap” in a stone wall, which was 
three feet high, at full gallop, and landed in the next field, by 
some miracle, without breaking even a trace. 


Consequently, so far as carriage accidents were concerned, 
I have had an overweening confidence in my luck. Many a time 
have I reassured nervous fellow passengers by insisting on this 
fact. Any other form ef misadventure I should not be surprised 
at; indeed, I have rather come to expect them. But from car- 
riage accidents I was immune. 

It was a year ago last fall that Fletcher invited me to spend 
three or four days with him on a Canadian farm to shoot ducks 
and snipe The farm belonged to a friend of his, and was situ- 
ated some five miles from a vast swamp, where, according to all 
accounts, you could pick up a duck almost every ten yards, as 
long as wind and muscle would stand the exertion of wading 
up to mid-thigh through long reeds. About half-way between 
the farm and the swamp was a small slough, where you could 
shoot snipe till your gun was hot. The nearest town was 
some thirty miles away, and here Fletcher was to meet me and 
drive me on to our shooting-ground. On the third day after 
our arrival we were to be joined by another gun, a business 
friend of Fletcher’s named Powell. I had a slight acquaintance 
with the latter, who was a remarkably good shot, but somewhat 
handicapped for walking by his enormous weight. Fletcher I 
had known for years. He, also, was a good shot, and a “good 
sort” generally, with only one failing—a taste for practical 
jokes, which was always getting him into trouble, and had 
earned him an unfortunate reputation among his friends and 
acquaintances. He would call up all the heads of firms whose 
offices he could command from a large corner window, and 
inform them, in the name of the chief of police, that unless 
they had their sidewalks cleared of snow inside an hour, they 
would be visited with the extreme penalty of the law. Then he 
would invite one or two particular chums in to “watch these 
fellows hustle.” He nearly got himself into gaol once by kid- 
naping another man’s dog and making a present of it to a lady 
who was an entire stranger to the original owner. 
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On another occasion I met him in London correctly garbed 
in a silk hat, frock coat, etc., but carrying a small paper parcel 
tied up with string. He was going to the city on business, 
and invited me to accompany him. As we were walking along 
Queen Victoria Street we met a faultlessly dressed individual, 
who looked out of place anywhere except in Pall Mall. At the 
sight of him Fletcher’s face expanded into a beaming smile, and, 
leaving me, he rushed at the stranger, grasped him warmly by 
the hand, and gave every evidence of gratification at meeting 
him. Thinking that he had recognized an old friend, I walked 
slowly on. In a minute or two he joined me, aad continued 
the conversation as if nothing had happened to interrupt it. 
Scarcely had we proceeded half a dozen steps, however, when a 
small object whizzed between our heads and exploded on the 
pavement, scattering fragments of pate de foie gras sandwiches 
in every direction. I turned in bewilderment, and saw the 
stranger gesticulating furiously. 

Then Fletcher calmly explained. He had come up to town 
that morning, and his wife had very considerately packed his 
luncheon for him to eat on the train. With base ingratitude he 
had forgotten all about this, and continued carrying the parcel 
unconsciously till he reached the city. Then he remembered, 
and began worrying himself as to how to get rid of it. Throw- 
i1ig it into the street looked suspicious, and there were no con- 
venient areas down which he could drop his “incubus,” as he 
called it. The sight of the imposing individual we had just 
passed had suggested a way out of the difficulty. He greeted 
him warmly, pressed the parcel affectionately into his hands, 
and then passed on withcut a word. Whereon the justly infuri- 
ated victim of his love for practical jokes had naturally retaliated 
by hurling the obnoxious sandwiches at our heads. As a rule 
he was truthful enough, and in his business a man of strict 
integrity; but for the sake of a practical joke he would lie like 
Charles Hawtrey. Wherefore there came a time when his sim- 
plest statements were greeted with suspicion, and he didn’t 
like it. 

But to return to my story. I reached Methwold on the even- 
ing of August 30, and started next morning on our thirty-mile 
drive. We sent all our heavy kit by train to the nearest station, 
about four miles from the Layten farm. It was a lovely day, 
and Fletcher’s team, “Saxon” and “Althorp,” were a pleasure 
to drive. Saxon was a great, raking bay, with black points, 
nearly thoroughbred, had been raced in his time, and was in 
consequence a bit of a handful when he took it into his hea¢ 
to cut up. Althorp was a chestnut, was as quiet and steady as a 
lady’s hack, with perfect manners, but plenty of fire and speed. 
We covered the distance, taking it easily, in a little over three 
hours, arriving in plenty of time to make all arrangements for 
the morrow’s sport. The farm was comfortable, but hardly lux: 
urious. There was a very fair-sized bedroom for our joint 
accommodation, but as the weather was intensely hot, I suc. 
ceeded in getting a mattress spread for myself in the corner 
of the sitting-room, and gave up the bedroom to Fletcher. 

On the morning of the first day, we harnessed up a bronco 
mare, belonging to our host, in a small buggy, and drove out 
to the marsh. Here our troubles began, for the ducks were 
scarce, the water was so deep that a dog was swimming within 
a yard or so of the shore, and the reeds so high that it was 
almost impossible to retrieve birds even when they fell stone- 
dead within a dozen yards of you. About 5 P. M. we decided 
not to wait for the evening flight, but to make for the slough 
and pick up a few snipe on the way home. There was nothing 
handy to which to tether the bronco, and Fletcher proceeded to 
teach me, for the sixth time, a wrinkle of his own. This con- 
sisted in hitching the lines round the axle, and then fastening 
them on to the spokes of the wheel in such a manner that if 
the horse advances the forward motion of the wheel at once 
tightens the reins and stops him. At least, that is the theory. 
Having arranged this satisfactorily, Fletcher started for the 
other side of the slough, intending to work down along the 
far edge, while I took the near. The snipe were as scarce as 
the ducks, and I was beginning to feel thoroughly disheartened 
when I suddenly caught sight of my companion capering wildly 


| against the sky-line and waving his arms in a frantic effort to 


attract my attention. I looked to the right, to the left, and 
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also overhead, expecting to see a flock of ducks, and, last of 
all, of course, I looked behind me. There I saw the mare on 
her hind legs, apparently in the act of falling backwards into 
the buggy. I dropped my gun and raced to her as fast as my 
wading-boots would allow. Just as I got up she pitched for- 
ward on her knees, lurched to one side, there was a crack of 
a breaking shaft, and over she went. She was struggling and 
kicking hard when I got up to her, so that I had nothing left 
to do but to sit on her head and smoke philosophically until 
Fletcher worked -his way around—a matter of half an hour or so. 

It took us arother hour to repair damages, and by that time 
it was too dark to shoot; so we made for home. “Tonight, I 
suppose,” said Fletcher, removing the pipe from his mouth, 
we shall laugh at all this, but just now it’s sheol!”’ a sentiment 
wherein I cordially concurred. Still, I hadn’t yet been pitched 
out of a rig. 

Next day we returned, with dashed spirits, to the big swamp, 
having left the dogs at home, as it was sheer cruelty to work 
them in the depth of water. We put Althorp between the shafts 
today, as we felt rather lazy, and had an idea that by driving 
some distance into the swamp we could reach a shallow spot 
we had noticed on the previous day, and strike fresh ground. 
As we knew that Althorp would stand as steady as a rock any- 
where and under any circumstances, we felt justified in taking 
chances that we should have hesitated in risking with the bronco. 
We got in pretty deep; indeed, we had our feet up on the dash- 
board before we were many yards from the edge, but luckily it 
didn’t seem to get worse as we progressed. Suddenly Fletcher, 
who was driving, descried a lot of ducks in a bit of open 
water about thirty yards to his right. He tried to point them 
cut to me, but from where I was sitting it was impossible to 
see them, owing to the height of the reeds, so I persuaded him 
to hand me the reins and to go and take the shot himself. After 
he had started I maneuvered so as to be able to stand up on the 
seat, with my gun ready in case any birds came over me. I 
had just settled this comfortably when Althorp lay down in 
the water. Whether he wanted to roll, or whether it was pure 
laziness, or whether he was scared at his unusual surroundings, 
I cannot tell; but I made one discovery regarding the nature 
of the noble animal which I never knew before. That is that 
he is perfectly willing to commit suicide by drowning, if the 
opportunity presents itself. For Althorp’s head went clean 
under water, and there he would have let it remain if I hadn’t 
jumped out and lifted it up by main force. Then I shouted to 
Fletcher for assistance, and he started promptly in a bee-line 
to the rescue. This was where he made a mistake; for, although 
he was within gunshot when he heard me call, he was up to 
his arm-pits in three strides, and it took him fully twenty min- 
utes to reach me. During this time I amused myself by low- 
ering Althorp’s head gently into the water, just to see what 
he would do. He didn’t seem to make the least effort to raise 
it. I would watch the ripples pouring into one nostril and then 
the other, till both were completely submerged, and I would 
hoist it up again, all without a sign of protest from him. When 
Fletcher finally fought his way through, we had to unharness 
our steed under water, and we hadn’t a dry rag on us by the 
time we had done. After many vain efforts to move the buggy 
we finally unloaded it, getting the. contents wet through of 
course. Then we harnessed the horse, and pushed behind with 
all the strength we had. At last we managed to move it far 
enough to be able to turn round, and made for dry land. Seven 
times did that horse lie down again on the return journey, and 
seven times did we have to get out and rehearse the whole per- 
formance. Then we undressed under a hayrick, spread out our 
clothes to dry in the sun, and buried ourselves in hay to try to 
dodge the mosquitoes. Our conversation was fitful and unedify- 
ing, and, to tease us the more, we saw more ducks in half an 
hour than we did during the whole of the rest of our shooting. 
Fletcher got so excited that he grabbed his gun, as a couple of 
them came flying over his head, and let off both barrels—and, 
incidentally, both ducks! He also found out that shooting a 
ten-bore when you haven’t any clothes on is apt to bruise your 
shoulders; so he resumed his position in the hayrick, and began 
to pray, 
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The first half of the return journey was passed in complete 
silence; then Fletcher said, “This will be all right to talk about 
tomorrow, Gwent, but just now it’s !” And then his jaw 
snapped. Still I hadn’t been pitched out of a rig. 

The following day we ‘were in rather a fix. Powell’s train 
arrived at eleven o’clock, and we had arranged to meet him and 
drive him straight on to the swamp. The difficulty lay in get- 
ting a vehicle big enough to hold three and a lot of baggage. 
The farm hands were all off to work before we were up; so we 
ourselves went down to the buildings to look for something 
to drive. In the wagon-shed we discovered a disused “demo- 
crat” in a very rickety condition; and, after much ferreting about, 
we found enough odds and ends of double harness to patch to- 
gether and enable us to save our own new set. When the time 
came to start, Fletcher went down to the well to fish up some 
beer we had put down to cool, and left me to drive out of the 
yard. Never did I handle horses more tenderly in my life. 
Saxon was jumping out of his skin after two days in the stable, 
and the tackle was so rotten that I daren’t take a pull at him 
for fear it should break. How I got them out, and down the 
lane, and into the road, I don’t know; but I was very glad to 
hand them over to their rightful owner. The going was de- 
cidedly rough, and the driving-seat so close to the dashboard 
that our knees actually touched it. We hadn’t gone half a mile 
before it dawned on us that we had been guilty of a grave over- 
sight in not bringing cushions to sit on. There were water- 
courses across the road here and there, and when we plunged 
into one of these the jar on the spine was terrific. The first 
half of the journey was occomplished in safety; then the pole 
dropped out of the neck-yoke and began to plough up the 
ground between the two thoroughly frightened horses. Fletcher 
yelled to me to jump out and get to their heads. To do this it 





was necessary for me to stand up and turn round, as I was too 
closely jammed against the dashboard for quick movement. I 
had just succeeded in getting one foot on the seat, when there 
was an awiul jolt and I was flung head foremost into the bottom 
of the democrat. I turned completely over, in the act of falling, 
and caught sight of Fletcher in mid-air, with the reins tightly 
grasped in his hands, and just in the attitude of a man swim- 
ming. With his long mustache blown back by the. wind, he 
looked for all the world like the figure-head of a man-of-war. 





“In a twinkling I found myself sitting in the mud, with a gun still 
firmly grasped in each hand... I had finally been 
pitched out of a rig!’ 


“Whatever happens to me, Fletcher’s killed,” was the idea 
that flashed through my mind; “and how on earth am I going 
to break it to his wife?” 

Then I got up and shook myself, to see if any bones were 
broken. Fletcher was doing the same thing; and in the dis- 
tance were the two horses, galloping for the sky-line. Whipple- 
trees, traces—everything had gone; and there were we and the 
democrat, the most forlorn-looking wreck on the face of the 
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prairie! Fletcher looked at me and said, “Well, I suppose to- 





night——” But there I stopped him. I said “This is getting 
beyond a joke ndeed, it’s beginning to strike me as being in 
rather bad taste 

Luckily for us, a farm-team, whose owner had witnessed 
the scene from a distance, came up to the rescue at a hard 
gallo; We climbed into this rig, with many expressions of 
sympat from the farmer, and started after the runaways. 
After pursuit of a1 and a half we found them—hung up 
na barbed-wire Saxon was terribly ibout the chest, 
but the steady old Althorp had evidently let ompanion take 
the brunt of the sh for he hadn’t a scrat None of the 
wounds were more that n-deep, fortunately » that we were 
able to walk both horses back to the scene of the break-down 
Here we managed to tighten up things so as to put Althorp in 
front to draw the rig, or what was left of it, while I sat on the 
back seat with a halter o Saxton’s head, leading him. The 
back seat, when new, had been fastened in by four bolts, two 


on each side; of thes« r, but one remained; so that my bal- 


ance was a little precarious. In spite of his maimed condition 


Saxon would insist trying to trot faster than Althorp; so 
that between keeping my seat and fending him off, so that he 
should not stri his wounded chest against the tail of the 
democrat, « worse still, against the wheels, | had my work 
cut out I 1 nted all this out to Fletcher very clearly, and 
implored him to “‘call the country,” and let me know when we 
we co ab I ourse, I was fa the other 
way But Fletcher’s incorrigible love of practical joking 1m 
pelled him to keep me on the jump with a number of false 
alarms, and to preserve a strict silence when we came to a bad 
place. Yet through it all I had never been thrown out! 


When we got home we attended first to the horses, and then 


sat down by the well and ate our lunch. Then we had a smoke, 


and talked over things generally; and then we remembered 
Powell! Of him we had seen nothing. He didn’t know his 

r from the station to the farm; the day was exceedingly hot; 
he was exceeding! t nd finally, what on earth was he 
hinking about us? At last we harnessed up the bronco in a 
mall buckboard. and started in this ignominious fashion on a 
econd journ: to the station. About half-way we met a 
butcher’s cart coming along the road, and on the box-seat was 
the hottest, angriest man in Canada He was clad in a buck 
kin coat, a pait 1 breeches, and long boots—a handker 
hief tied over his ears, a huge cartridge-belt round his shoulder, 
1. big game-bag and a gun in his hand 


When we got within earshot he opened up. It is needless 
to say that his remarks were absolutely unfit for publication; 
id the fact that we were laughing so that we nearly rolled off 


When he paused, for lack of 


our seats only made him worse [ 


eath, Fletcher began to explain. He did 


a courteous host, and felt that Powell had some reasonable 


very nicely; he 


ounds for annoyance. So he made a very creditable effort to 


strain the 
at intervals, and apologized very handsomely indeed 
plained at length the reason of the delay, drew a vivid picture 
the miraculous escape we had had from death, and of the 
uries suffered by the horses, and, alto- 


gether, held me spellbound by his eloquence 


little spirits of laughter that gurgled in his throat 
He ex- 


grave nature of the in 


Powell shot at him a glance of mingled wrath and con- 


empt nd then said deliberately and with emphasis, “That, 
l'letcher a blasted e!” 

I could stand it no longer, I fairly howled with glee. The 
ountless injuries that I and others had suffered at Fletcher’s 
hands wer nged in one moment. He had told the truth, 
nd had been met with blank incredulity? It took our united 
fforts, and a lot of time, to persuade Powell to relax so far as 
0 accompat home 

At last sulkily, and with suspicion lurking in the corner 

his eye, | wered himself from the butcher’s cart and con- 
sented te n us. It happened that we had pulled up in the 


very muddiest spot on the whole road, so that we drove up 
alongside the butcher’s cart to enable him to change seats with- 
I climbed over and perched myself on the 
l-end of the buckboard, with my legs hanging over, and a 
and Fletcher were in front, though 


ut getting wet 


1 


in each hand. Powell 





how they were going to fit in I couldn’t quite see, as it had 
been a pretty tight squeeze before, and Powell’s displacement 
was about three times that of mine. After holding a council of 
war they decided to stand side by side and then lower them- 
selves simultaneously onto the seat. This maneuver they car- 
ried out with great accuracy and startling suddenness. I was 
shot into the air like a ball from a tennis racquet, and in a 
twinkling I found myself sitting in the mud, with a gun still 
firmly grasped in each hand. I recall with just pride that the 
guns were the only things about me that weren’t drenched, 
but I do not recall with pride the fact that I had finally been 
pitched out of a rig! 


AN INDIAN SIGNAL CODE. 

The traveler on the plains in the early days soon learned the 
significance of the spires of smoke that he sometimes saw ris- 
ing from a distant ridge or hill, and that in turn he might see 
answered from a different direction. It was the signal talk of 
the Indians, across miles of intervening ground—a signal used 
in rallying the warriors for an attack, or warning them for a 
retreat when that seemed advisable. 

The Indian had a way of sending up the smoke in rings or 
puffs, knowing that such a smoke column would at once be 
noticed and understood as a signal, and not taken for the smoke 
of some camp-fire. He made the rings by covering his little fire 
with his blanket for a moment, then suddenly removing the 
blanket and allowing the smoke to ascend, when he instantly 
covered the fire again. The column of ascending smoke-rings 
said to every Indian within a circle of perhaps twenty or thirty 
miles, ““Look out. Three smokes 
built close together meant “Danger.” One smoke merely meant 
“Attention.” Two smokes meant “Camp at this place.” Travel 
the plains, and the usefulness of this long-distance telephone will 
quickly become apparent. 

Sometimes at night the settler or traveler saw fiery lines 
crossing the sky, shooting up and falling, perhaps taking a di- 
rection diagonal to the line of vision. He might guess that 
these were the signals of the Indians, but unless he were an old- 
timer he might not be able to interpret the signals. The old- 
timer and the squaw man knew that one fire arrow (an arrow 
prepared by treating the head of the shaft with gunpowder and 
fine bark) meant the same as the column of smoke puffs, namely, 
“An enemy is near.” ‘Two fire arrows meant “Danger.” Three 
arrows said imperatively, “This danger is great.” Several arrows 
said, ‘““The enemy are too many for us.” 
into the air at once meant, “We shall attack.” Three at once 
said, “We attack now.” An arrow shot off in a diagonal direc- 
tion said, as plainly as pointing a finger, “That way.” Thus the 
untutored savage could telephone fairly well at night as well as 
in the daytime. 


There is an enemy near.” 


” 


Two arrows shot up 


AN OPULENT BEE TREE. 

R. Everding and S. Farrell went down to Sauvie’s Island re- 
cently to look over their flock of ‘Angora goats and to separate 
them from the sheep, states the Portland Oregonian. It used to 
be that the goats were the ones to be driven off into the poor 
pasture, but under the new dispensation the goats are given the 
best place and the sheep are sent away to take their chances on 
the outside. While at their farm they were told that a bee-tree 
had been discovered down in the back pasture, and a party was 
organized to go and cut it down. The tree proved to be a mon- 
ster oak, several hundred years old, and as hollow as a drum. 

It was a small job to cut it down, as only the outside skin 
was sound. While the work was being done, Mr. Everding had 
business elsewhere, and Mr. Farrell complained of being cold 
and buttoned his coat up around his ears and pulled his hat 
down over his eyes; but when the tree fell and revealed a mass 
of honeycomb néarly three feet across and as tall as the tallest 
man, they were on hand and had more than a finger in the pie. 
All the pots, pans, kettles, and wash-tubs on the ranch were 
filled with luscious honey, and all hands fairly swam in it. 

The output was not weighed, but from the stories told by 
members of the party there was anywhere from 200 pounds to 
two tons of the honey 








DEATH OF 
MONTANA'S COPPER 


KING. 
= _ o 


In the passing of Marcus Daly, who died at the Hotel Neth 
erland in New York City on the morning of November 12, the 
State of Montana has met with irreparable loss. To him, more 
than to any other man—more than to any company of men that 
can be named— does the State owe its present preéminent status 
in the world of mining. He advanced, where others hesitated;; 
in the world of mining. He advanced, where others hesitated; 
like a romance; yet there was nothing romantic abcut the man. 
He died worth mil- ‘ 
lions; yet it was only 
a comparatively few 
years ago that he was 
a common laborer. 






ry 





His influence swayed 
votes by the thou- 
sands and molded 
opinion at will; yet a 
quarter-century ago, 
when he first came to 
Montana as the ex- 
pert representative of 
the, Haggin interests, 
he was as unknown 
and as uncared for as 
the most ignorant un- 
derground miner. 
At the time of his 
death Mr. Daly was 
fifty-eight years of 
age. He was born in 
Ireland in 1842. Early 
in life he came to 
this country, and it 
was in 1876 that he 
became a citizen of 
Montana. A practical 
miner, a thorough or- 
ganizer and an inde- 
fatigable worker, he 
advanced from one 
responsibility to an- 
other rapidly, and 
soon left the impress 
of his fine ability and 
forceful character up- 
on all who knew him. 
From the general 
management of the rich Alice mine, he later obtained control 
of the great Anaconda property, and when he closed his eyes 
in the last sleep, he was president of the powerful Amalgamated 
Copper Company—the responsible head of property valued at 
millions upon millions of dollars—probably the most fabulously 
rich and profitable mining property in the world. It was he 
who founded the town of Anaconda. Twenty years ago the 
valley in which this place is situated was without population; 
today it is the site of a city of ten thousand inhabitants, nearly 
all of whom gain their living from the extensive mining proper- 
ties that were developed and superintended by Marcus Daly 
The largest copper-mining plant in the world is there. It is a 
corporation town—with hotels and all modern conveniences, the 
whole practically owned and controlled by the powerful copper 
interests, 
Mr. Daly was a good man for Montana in more ways than 
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MARCUS DALY. 





one. He developed great interest in blooded stock, and on one 
of his splendidly equipped ranches were some of the most famous 
herses in the Union. He had a passion for fine horses, especially 
for racers, yet it in nowise interfered with his business affairs. 
It was a diversion, rather—such as other wealthy men find in 
yachting. He wagered his own money on his own horses, and 
it was a common saying of his that the winnings never found 
their way to his bank account. It was so much “pin” money— 
which he paid out lavishly for the better well-being or enter- 
tainment of his friends. Aside from the fact that his enterprise 
and executive ability established a mighty industry that built 
a big town and gave employment to thousands of men and 
support to other thousands of women and children, however, 
it is not known that he ever figured as a great public benefactor. 
A man of good sense and possessing a deep insight into human 
nature, he was none too easily approached, and not at all open 
to the many schemes 
which are brought to 
bear upon the rich 
In his own droll, and 
perhaps sarcastic, 
way he would dis- 
miss an objectionable 
client in a manner 
that would rout him 
completely. Not that 
he was penurious; far 
from it. He has ex 
tended aid to many a 
man, and to non 
more quickly or 
cheerfully than to th« 
struggling miner. 
What he did in this 
way was well done 
and without display. 
He was a man of the 
people, and he never 
forgot it. 

Of his political 
strifes we have naught 
to say, further than 
that they served to il- 
lustrate the man’s in- 
demitable will and 
powerful local influ- 
ence. He made his 
own way in_ the 
world, and it is to his 
credit that he knew 
how to make the 
most of opportunities 
that came to him 
He was always ready 
for the occasion, and 
when it came he mastered it. Montana has scores of able men 
within her borders, but not in many a year will she witness the 
development of another Marcus Daly. 


PARTING. 
It must have been that one of us, my love, 
Should drink this cup, and eat this bitter bread; 
Had not my tears upon thy loss been shed, 
Thy tears had dropped on mine; 
And did I now not tread 
This heavy path and steep alone, 
Thy feet for mine had bled, 
Thy voice for me made moan! 
And so it comforts me, yea, not in vain, 
To think of thy eternity of sleep— 
To know thine eyes are tearless, though mine weep; 
And when the cup’s last bitterness I drain, 
One thought shall still its primal sweetness keep: 
“Thou hadst the peace, and I the undying pain!"’ 
—SELECTED 
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OLE WAS PRESENT. 


iting in Puyallup, Wash., for the 
first time, started to repeat the “Holy holy, holy.” 
a stentorian “Ole, ‘ole. ‘ol 


He set up 
’ whereupon a 


dead-broke Swedish 
Klondiker in the back seat arose and remarked, “Ay ben har.” 


MIXED TRUNKS. 


At Chicago a Toronto girl got her trunk mixed with a sim- 
ilar trunk belonging to a G. A. R. veteran. He got twenty- 
four shirt-waists, four novels, hat-pins, and gloves, while she 
gota G. A. R. uniform, four bottles of whisky, three flasks, four 
pounds of 


tobacco, eight pipes, a pack of cards, and a set of 


poker-chips. They have agreed to exchange. 


THE NATIONAL GAME IN WASHINGTON. 


Oscar Peterson, deputy county clerk, according to the 
story-teller of the Spokane (Wash.) Outburst, is a baseball fan, 
and was official scorer of the league. Incidentally, it might be 
mentioned for the benefit of the few Spokane people who do 
not know “Pete,” he is the possessor of a droll humor, and is 
an inveterate practical joker. This latter failing started things 
last Sunday evening on “Pete's” 
the Pocatello-S, A. A. C. game. 

‘How did the game come out?” was the yell as Peterson 
mct up with a crowd of young fellows. 


arrival down-town after scoring 


“Pocatello one,” answered Peterson. 


“They didn’t either!” declared one sporty young man, who 
had heard reports during the progress of the game. In a min- 
ute half a dozen fellows were talking at-once; bets were freely 


offered that When things calmed 


down, Pete said calmly 
“If you will please permit me to finish, IIl tell you of the 
result of the game. 
“No, no!” 
“Ves,” 


“Pete” 


Peterson was mistaken. 


Pocatello one——” 
yelled the crowd. 

insisted Peterson. ‘Pocatello one; Spokane eleven.” 
escaped quickly, and with discretion. 


IN MOURNFUL ANTICIPATION. 


The “funeral-baked-meats” spirit was not entirely confined to 
Hamlet’s time. That a sufficient modicum was left over to 
leaven some of the present age was proven in Minneapolis not 
a thousand years ago. 

In one of the large stores an over-supply of mourning hats 
and bonnets had for some unknown reason accumulated, and 
the buyer was anxious to dispose of them. He sought the 
manager, and announced his wish to advertise them for a re- 
duced sale. The manager suggested that they were rather a 
gruesome article to offer for sale, but the buyer, with a more 
intimate knowledge of the way sales take, assured him that it 
would be a success, and the goods were advertised accordingly. 
At the end of the day the buyer delivered himself to the man- 
ager as follows: 

“T have been in trade over thirty years and have seen many 
amusing happenings, but today I witnessed the funniest incident 
in all my experience. A mother and two daughters came to 
the department, and each bought a suitable headgear of the 
deepest mourning—the mother a bonnet with a widow’s veil, 
Some changes had to be made, and al- 
is too late for the regular delivery, I assured them 


and the two girls hats 
though it w 


that the goods would be sent out by special messenger that night, 
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so that they should not be disappointed. Imagine my feelings 
when the mother responded: 
“‘Oh! there’s no such hurry; he maybe not die to-day— 


maybe not till tomorrow!’ ” 


HE SOLICITED MR. JASPER’S PATRONAGE. 


There is a hotel man in Minneapolis who does not believe in 
Having 
discovered that the artists who appear at the Grand Opera- 
House, St. Paul, also get around to the Bijou Opera-House in 
Minneapolis, the proprietor of this particular hotel takes his 
typewriter in hand every week and sends a letter of friendly 
greeting to each of the artists whose names appear on the bills 
of the Bijou of his city. 


allowing the grass to grow in the lobby of his hostelry. 


The regular weekly batch of invitations was received at the 
Bijou recently, and among the letters was one addressed to 
“Mr. Jasper.” 

This is a copy of the letter which came for “Mr. Jasper”: 

“Dear Srr: Enclosed please find rates, or rather special 
rates, made to theatrical people that are playing on this circuit, 
and that make Minneapolis as one of their playhouses. Our 
hotel is located about two blocks from the Bijou Theater. All 
rooms are outside rooms, well ventilated, hot and cold water 
in every room. Hoping to receive your patronage, we remain, 
respectfully, “PROPRIETOR.” 

In spite of the attraction offered at this hotel, it is not 
likely that “Mr. Jasper” will apply for one of those outside 
rooms, well ventilated, hot and cold water in every room. 4 

Mr. Jasper is a donkey! 

Of course, when the proprietor saw on the bills the name 
of Clayton, Jenkins, and Jasper, he had no way of knowing 
that the last, but nct by any means the least, important member 
of the trio, was a shaggy donkey whose twelve years before the 
public have brought him many gray hairs. 


A WILD WEST SCENE. 


It was midnight, the New Denver (B. C.) Ledge says, as the 
thundering knock came at the door of room No. 48, Phoenix 
Hotel. 

“What is wanted?” asked the occupant, as he sat up in bed 
with furiously beating heart. 

“We want you! Open this door!” 

“Never!” 

“Then take the consequences.” 

The man sprang out of bed, and hurriedly dressed himself. 
His tace was pale and his hands trembled, but he shut his lips 
with a determination to sell his life dearly. He heard footsteps 
moving in the hall, and presently the door was burst from its 
hinges and a dozen men rushed into the room. They found him 
standing with a revolver in each hand, and the light of battle 
in his eyes. 

“You may hang me,” he said, in a low, tense voice, “but 
twelve of you will go into the other world before me.” 

“Who said anything about hanging?” inquired a voice. 

“But you have come for that. Twelve years ago, in this 
town, I killed four men. You have recognized me, and have 
come for revenge.” 

“Not much, stranger. 
four men, and we don't want to. 
you?” 

“T do.” 

“Well, what we want to know is, do three of a kind beat a 
straight in your State?” 

“They do not.” 

“Then that’s all, and you can go back to your snooze. 
to have disturbed you, but we had a dispute, and wanted to 
settle it.” 


We don’t know anything about the 
You live in Missouri, don’t 


Sorry 


JUDGING BY APPEARANCES. 

The country papers are the best reflectors of the current drift 
of public thought; that is, when they are willing to serve as 
unobstructed repeaters, and do not demand the amount of their 
influence to be determined in dollars and cents. They are near 
to the feeling of the people, the common people, as Mr. Bryan 
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puts it. There is a great amount of public discussion going on 
in out-of-the-way places, in the lanes and by-ways of the State, 
which have a deal of the true spirit of things in them. For 
philosophy is found in blue jeans quite as frequently as in 
broadcloth, and it is much more likely to be vnadorned and 
pungent. 

From a recent number of the St. Peter (Minn.) Tribune 
comes a story which is valuable comment on the three parties, 
and all the better from its German twang: 

A wag of a drummer, who is known for his humor, while 
going through Le Sueur County one day before the recent 
election, stopped at a farmhouse to get a drink of water. A 
farmer standing in the yard asked him how politics was going, 
and the drummer replied, “All for McKinley.” 

“Is dot so? Golly!” 

“Why,” said the drummer, “I can tell a man’s politics the 
minute I see him.” 

“Ts dot so?” 

“Yes. Now,” says the drummer, “the man that lives here is 
a Democrat. The man that lives across there is a Republican. 
The man that lives over yonder is a-Populist.” 

“Dot is a tam lie! I live dare, and haf been sick for as much 
as two weeks, and dot is what makes me look like tam Popu- 
list.” 





AN EPISTLE ON PLUG HATS. 


A. K. Yerkes, formerly of the Bozeman (Mont.) Chronicle, 
but now a free-lance in Washington, addresses the following 
remarks to “Oom Paul” in the columns of the Seattle Argus: 

“Yes, Oom Paul, this is now the open season for plug hats. 
In some communities there is never a closed season for plug 
hats or for suckers; bui here, where we have automobiles, sur- 
zeon chiropodists, and other forerunners of an effete civilization, 
it is not considered proper to wear a plug hat in a sailboat or 
to weave shingles in. There are those, it is true, who affect 
plug hats while playing lawn tennis, but they do not belong to 
our set. They are of the canaille. This climate is not altogether 
favorable to plug hats. The moist, humid air which we have 
here, when they are banking the house up with snow in other 
parts of the country, seems to wilt and wither the plug hat like 
a hothouse plant left in the house while the folks go camping. 
We have lived in communities where they hung the man who 
wore a plug hat without trial or spiritual consolation; but as 
civilization crawled slowly in, they accepted the inevitable—and 
contented themselves by shooting holes through it. 

“No, we cannot say that this climate is especially conducive 
to the plug hat. The atmospheric pressure here during the 
winter months will make a plug hat look sad in about three- 
quarters of an hour, and leave it a monumental wreck beached 
upon a storm-centered coast—like the sheet-iron flue of a ready- 
made house. When the air is full of moist wetness, and the 
clouds leak like a railroad trestle, the plug hat softens up like 
a petrified doughnut in a swill-barrel. Then it lops down over 
the bulging brow of its wearer like the soft slide of a hill over 
the railroad track, and a five-dollar hat is put aside to be worn 
when the Elks give their next minstrel performance.” 


TWO YARNS FROM CANADA. 


George Ham, the literary man of the C. P. R., and ‘one of 
the best-known newspaper men between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, reached town some time between 6 o'clock last night and 
10 o’clock this morning, says the Nelson (B. C.) Miner, having, 
it is said, waited in the outskirts of the city until President 
Shaughnessy and his party left for Rossland. This morning he 
was busily engaged in shaking hands, etc., with his many 
friends in Nelson. 

Ham’s presence in town reminds the writer of an incident 
which occurred in Winnipeg about tea or twelve years ago. 
At that time George was a valued employee of the Free Press. 
He and Governor Schultz, then lieutenant-governor of Mani- 
toba, were rather warm friends, and George, having been in- 
vited to Government House several times, took an afternoon 
off one day and called on the governor. The balance of the 
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story can better be given in George's own language, just as he 
related it that evening in the Free Press office: 

“T sat around and talked with the governor for awhile,” said 
George, “and then he suggested that I might be thirsty. I was 
forced to admit that I was, and he asked me—with what I took 
to be a wink—how I would like some cold tea. I admitted 
that I might be able to worry a bit of it down, and he called 
the servant. In a moment the servant was back again, and I 
was handed my drink. I put it to my lips and sent it down. 
You might not believe it, boys, but I’m d——d if it wasn’t cold 





tea. I nearly died.” 

Another story Ham used to tell, in which the name of Gov- 
ernor Schultz appears, is the following: Governor Schultz 
owned a yacht on Lake Winnipeg known as the Keewatin. 
Word reached the Free Press office one afternoon that the Kee- 
watin had capsized and that two men had been drowned. George 
was busy getting the details to wire them East, when the tele- 
phone rang. It was Governor Schultz. 

“Is that you, George?” asked the governor. 

“Yes; what is it, governor?” 

“There's a story going around that the Keewatin has cap- 
sized and has drowned two men. It isn’t true, and I want you 
to deny it.” 

‘But it is true,” George replied. 

“No, it isn’t,” said the governor, “and to prove it to you 
I’ll send the captain of the boat down.” 

In about twenty minutes the captain of the Keewatin stood 
before Mr. Ham. 

“You've got a story about the Keewatin capsizing and drown- 
ing two men?” he said to Mr. Ham. ‘Well, it isn’t true.” 

“But it is,” said George. “I’ve talked with one of the men 
who was on the boat.” 

“Well, then, he must have lied to you,” replied the captain. 
“She didn’t capsize at all. She just foundered, and drowned 
two men.” 


— 
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A VICTIM OF NECESSITY. 
Uncle Joe—‘Willy, my boy, you’re not half so stout as you were.”’ 
Willy (recently married)—‘‘That’s a fact, uncle. We moved into a flat 


you know, and I just had to get thin.”’ 
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FORESTRY PROBLEM 
IN MINNESOTA. 





Minnesota 
reserve yf the State’s forest areas 
We are indebted him for the en 
these pages | 
is taken from h nnual report ior the year 1900 
[he disposal of the pine forests of Minnesota, he says, has 
and without regard to reproduction. 
Government till selling its che t pine at $2.50 
whoever is enterprising enough to find it; also gives it 
iw—a law which pr 


yperly applies 


th for cultivation. Whatever pine 


Government, or of the 


VIEW ALONG THE SHORE 


forest would be watched, fires kept out, and a foundation laid 
for a sustained yield. Of course, by far the greater part of the 
original pine forest in Minnesota has been consumed, and of 
what remains standing the greater part has passed into the pos- 
session of private parties, who will do with it as they please. 
The rest is under the control of Congress and the General Gov- 
ernment, and to allow this remnant to be disposed of in the 
prodigal way that has hitherto prevailed, and especially to per- 
mit three million dollars’ worth of pine on the diminished Indian 
reservations to be cut under the supervision of an Indian agent, 
is a bill now in Congress proposes, slaps forestry in the face. 
Our entire delegation in Congress should be held responsible 
that there shall be no more Indian pine-land scandals in Minne- 
ota.” 
Of the proposed National Park, and of the evidences of van- 
dalism which he found in that vicinity, General Andrews writes: 
\ year ago last August I visited Cass Lake and found, to 
my surprise and delight, on its south shore, such an ideal pine 
orest as, with the remarkably clean and attractive sandy beach, 
ormed one of the most beautiful spots for a health and summer 
resort that could be imagined. I gave to the press some account 
f it at the time. Later a joint committee of the State medical 
societies made a visit there, and through the influence of a com- 
mittee of woman’s clubs the Legislature memorialized the Presi- 
nt to postpone for two years the sale of the land, so that the 
State of Minnesota might, if it should then deem it expedient, 
buy the same for a park 
“Judge of my surprise and indignation, then, to find, as I 
lid, on visiting the same spot again the early part of July last, 
that a dozen or more acres of this beautiful forest. were lumbered 
ind cut over the preceding winter, on the fraudulent pretense 
of its being ‘dead-and-down timber.’ The tops and branches of 
the trees—slashings as they are called—are now lying there, 
endangering the rest of the forest in the event of dry weather. 


OF THE ISLAND IN CASS LAKE 
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LAKE DEWEY, MINN.—WHITE PINE LOGS, AND MEN WORKING THEM. 


Notwithstanding this terrible injury and disfigurement, the for- 
est is not ruined for a park. But last May fires were set on its 
eastern side, the traces of which cover quite an area, and were 
set for the purpose, as is generally believed, of making pretext 
for another contract the coming winter to lumber it as ‘dead- 
and-down timber.’ 

“This sad and wicked despoilment of one of the most beauti- 
ful pieces of scenery Minnesota possesses is understood to have 
been committed by a white man, living at Cass Lake, who is 
connected by marriage with the Chippewas. It was perpetrated 
under the fraudulent system of lumbering ‘dead-and-down tim- 
ber,’ a system which offers a premium for firing the forest, and 
which was cunningly devised to enable rascals to obtain standing 
pine at a price far below its value. 

“The same day I visited, for the first time, the principal island 
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AT THE CONFLUENCE OF THE BIG FORK AND RAINY RIVERS, MINN 


in Cass Lake. It has an extent of two or three miles, and con- 
tains within it a pretty lake, half a mile wide and about a mile 
in length. The surface of the island is gently undulating and 
richly and beautifully timbered, principally with Norway and 
white pine. The stand of Norway pine is pretty close, with but 
very little underbrush, and there are many acres thickly covered 
with a handsome growth of young pine; in some places almost 
wholly with Norway, in other places with white pine. The 
large growth of white pine is generally mixed with large-leaved 
timber. There is probably no more beautiful piece of woodland 
in Minnesota than is found on this island. As a natural island 
park it is a treasure to the State. But I would be no more 
surprised to hear of its being devastated under the ‘dead-and- 
dcwn timber’ system than I was to see the atrocious vandalism 
that has been committed on the south shore of Cass Lake. The 





JACK PINE ABOUT THIRTY YEARS OLD BETWEEN SOLWAY AND RED LAKE, MINN 
THE DRIVES THROUGH THESE CHARMING FORESTS ARE ALWAYS FRAUGHT 
WITH INTENSE INTEREST, EVEN ALONG LONELY TRAILA, 


NORWALY PINE FOREST IN BELTRAMI COUNTY, MINN., BURNED RECENTLY TO 
SECURE THE BENEFITS OF THE “DEAD AND DOWN”’ TIMBER ACT —ALL 
YOUNG GROWTH DESTROYED 
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but it can do no 
that the 
Minnesota would derive 


whole been 
magazine in 
former issues, 
to again assert 
State of 


far greater and more permanent 


harm 


revenues from this locality as a 


national park than it would re- 


from it in any 


ceive other way 

The magnificent scenery, the grand lakes, the noble streams, the 
health-giving pine forests, and other attractions would draw 
thousands of visitors to it annually, whose money, spent with 
the usually lavish hands of tourists, would enrich the local dis- 
tricts and the State alike. But the chief benefit that would flow 
from the establishment and maintenance of such a park, it 
seems to us, would be its example as an entering wedge to the 
Minnesota and the Federal 


In order that lum 


adoption of wise forestry principles. 
Government should act before it is too late 
bering as an industry and lumber as a needed material shall be 
perpetuated, the time is now ripe for the enactment of laws 
shall forestall the utter destruction of the State’s forest 
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THE VANISHING CAYUSE. 


ed by t survival of the 


is] y the merciless law of the 
Portland Oregonian says, the cayuse pony is fast van- 
Oregon ranges. The reason is not far to 
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WHITE PINE ON THE SOUTH SHORE OF CASS LAKE, MINN., 
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WHERE SOME OF THE MOST CHARMING SCEN- 
ERY IN THE STATE IS SEEN. 

seek. He has cothe to have no commercial value as a horse, 
and Americans do not take kindly to his flesh for food. For the 
rest, the grass on the ranges is wanted for more profitable stock. 
The edict of his banishment, promulgated by stockmen when 
electricity knocked the bottom out of the horse market, has been 
enforced by various forms of persecution, until now the first 
hard winter that sweeps the ranges is expected to finish him. 
Persons of humane instincts have followed with pity the ruth- 
orts that have been made in the past half-dozen years to 
crowd the luckless, out-dated creature off the earth, and will be 
glad, for mercy’s sake, when the job is finished. 


less eff 


TOLD ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


A firm at Whatcom, Wash., recently manufactured twenty- 
alf cords of sound shingle-bolts out of a log that had 


six and ah 
The log was sixteen feet in 


lain on the ground fifty years. 
diameter at the butt, and nine feet at the small end. It is prob- 
able that the shingles from this log will turn water from roofs 
for fifty years, with a margin of usefulness to spare. 
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! IDAHO'S DICK TURPIN. | 
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“Convict No. 15 has been released from the Idaho State Peni- 
tentiary at Boise, after serving nineteen years of his twenty-nine- 





year sentence for train robbery.” 

This simple announcement means that Charles M. Chanslor, 
otherwise known as Chambers, son of an lowa banker, expert 
“broncho-buster,’ cowboy, outlaw, with a long record of des- 
perate deeds, a famous Dick Turpin of the mountain and Coast 
country, is at last free to claim the fortune which is said to 
await him. 

It is twenty-eight years since an impetuous boy of seventeen, 
disappointed in love, shot his rival, left his home of wealth and 
culture, and started on a wild career. Since that time his life 
has been packed with as many exciting incidents as that of any 
hero of Victor Hugo, Jules Verne, or Rider Haggard. When 
a lithe, black-haired young man appeared in the latter part of 
the seventies at the “‘Figue 10” ranch, near Boise, and asked for 
work as a “cow-puncher,’ 
past. The “wild West” was a haven for hundreds who wished 
their past to remain in the darkness, for one reason or another, 
and curiosity was dangerous. If a man could ride a horse, rope 
a cow, and attend to business, the ordinary rancher was satisfied. 

it was not long before Chambers’ reputation extended far and 


’ 


no questions were asked as to his 


wide in Idaho. He was known as a dare-devil rider, a “broncho- 
buster” without a peer, and one of the best all-around cowboys 
in that section of the country. 

Beneath the affected roughness and Gascon swagger of this 
harum-scarum boy, showed at times the traces of that refine- 
ment which even the wild life of the frontier could not efface. 
Still his fellows asked no questions. There was a dangerous 
gleam in his eye, and he was quick and accurate in any “gun- 
play.” His resentment was not to be courted. 

After a time, rumors began to trickle in that Chambers was 
“wanted” for something. But nobody thought anything of that. 
One day, however, he disappeared. 

Not long afterward a solitary highwayman stepped out in 
front of a loaded stage-coach in a remote region of Idaho, po- 
litely requested the driver to dismount, and with manners Ches- 
terfieldian relieved the passengers of several thousand dollars 
Before they could recover from their astonishment he was gone. 

From that time on Chambers’ fame grew. Owyhee, Elmore, 
Custer, and the neighboring counties in Southern and South- 
western Idaho, were terrorized. No stage-driver knew at what 
moment he might find himself covered by a rifle along the barrel 
of which looked a pair of desperate dark eyes. Sometimes alone, 
sometimes with bold companions, Chambers made his living like 
Dick Turpin. And he was always as polite as the famous high- 
wayman, so long as his intended victims made no resistance. 
But the minute they showed fight, a well-aimed buliet put an end 
to their warlike endeavors. 

But this career of outlawry could not go on indefinitely. All 
the authorities of that part of the country were after him, and 
the region became so warm that he left for Oregon. 

Territorial Marshal Robinson started after him. A chase of 
1,200 miles ensued, and Chambers was finally cornered in the 
hills of Oregon. He stood off the posse until his ammunition 
was exhausted, wounding several of its members, and even then 
was taken only after a severe hand-to-hand struggle. 

In the Idaho court, Chambers was his own lawyer. He 
waived a jury, saying that if he were not justified in this action 
he made a mistake in becoming a resident of the Territory. 
His plea is said to have been one of the most eloquent ever 
heard in Idaho. He was convicted, and appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. 

When he had lost there, and sentence was finally passed on 
him, he sprang to his feet and exclaimed: 
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“Judge, you might as well make it life, if you want to. I’ve 
made a big mistake in becoming a member of the population of 
Idaho. I may just as well retire to your Territorial hotel, and 
if I like it I'll stay there; but you can just bet your life that, if 
I dou't like it, you and all the judiciary officials thrown in can’t 
keep me there.” 

This was not mere bravado, as the officials soon found out 
Chambers stayed in the penitentiary just thirty-six hours. About 
noon a guard on the wall saw a convict drop a pail of water 
which he was carrying in the prison yard, walk coolly over to 
where the foreman’s civilian coat was hanging, put it on, and 
deliberately walk over to the warden’s office. In the twinkling 
of an eye the convict got into a new suit of the warden’s, and 
managed to get hold of a rifle. With this he fought his way to 
and through the prison gates against the entire swarm of guards, 
which by this time had been aroused. His only wound was in 
the right forearm. He himself cut out the bullet with a shoe- 
knife. 

After a hard chase and a desperate battle, Chambers was re- 
captured and brought back to the Idaho penitentiary. He es- 
caped again, and this time the efforts of the officers were not so 
successful. A large reward was offered, but without result. 

The people of Idaho had nearly forgotten the incident, when 
a well-dressed and fine appearing elderly man registered the 
name of “Charles M. Chanslor” at one of the Boise hotels, and 
instituted inquiries for a son of the same name. Somebody sug- 
gested that the prodigal might be Chambers, and the anxious 
father visited the sheriff’s office. The official produced the pic- 
ture of the fugitive outlaw. The old man took the picture with 
trembling fingers, gave a single glance at it, and then fell to the 
floor in a faint. It was the likeness of his son. 

Then the story came out. The elder Chanslor was a well- 
to-do citizen of the Iowa city, and a director in one of the 
banks. The son started as a clerk to work his way up, and for 
three years he did remarkably well. He showea ability and a 
special aptitude for the banking business, except for the fact that 
the routine was wearing on his restive, impetuous nature. 

He fell in love with the daughter of another leading citizen 
of the place, and they became engaged, young as he was. One 
day she suddenly informed him that she did not love him, but, 
instead, had learned to care for a young man who had been his 
life-long friend. 

Young Chanslor sought his rival, shot him, left him for dead, 
and quit the country. It is said that the victim, who recovered, 
never cherished any resentment towards his assailant; that he 
refused to aid in the search for the fugitive; and that one time, 
hearing that Chanslor was sick in a hospital in Seattle, he sent 
him money in token of their boyhood affection. 

The elder Chanslor returned home broken-hearted, without 
obtaining further news of his son. In 1885 a notice appeared in 
a Boise paper inquiring for “Charles Chanslor, more generally 
known as Charles Chambers,” reciting some of the incidents 
of his career, and announcing that his father had died, leaving 
him the estate. Perhaps the fugitive outlaw thought it a ruse of 
the officials. At any rate, he never replied. 


WITHOUT LOVE. 


Who travels alone with his eye on the heights, 

Tho’ he laughs in the daytime, oft weeps through the nights, 
For courage goes down with the set of the sun, 

When the toil of the journey is all borne by one. 

He speeds but to grief, tho’ full gayly he ride, 

Who travels alone without love at his side. 


Who travels alone, without lover or friend, 

But hurries from nothing to naught at the end, 
Though great be his winnings, and high be his goal, 
He is bankrupt in wisdom and beggared in soul. 
Life’s one gift of value to him is denied, 

Who travels alone without love at his side. 


It is easy enough in this world to make haste 
If we live for that purpose; but think of the waste! 
For life is a poem to leisurely read, 
And the joy of the journey lies not in the speed. 
Oh, vain his achievement, and petty his pride, 
Who travels alone without love at his side. 
EULA WHEELER WILCOX, 
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THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN. 


Few women are satisfied to appear other than well-dressed. 


The desire to make a good impression is both natural and cred- | 


table, and it must be indeed a commanding personality which 
an afford to be entirely independent of clothes. Nor is th¢ 
subject so simple as it looks at first sight. No woman is well 


dressed unless her dr« is perfectly adapted to the occasion on 


1 


which it is worn, and also altogether suitable to her particular 
style, to her height, her coloring, and to her hair. Money en- 
ters into the matter, of cour ut money is really not the gov- 


erning factor; it is subordinate to taste, to economy, and to the 


1 
general usage of the momen ‘ashion must be followed to a 
certain extent, not slavishly, but with acceptation of its best 
ideas, and so intelligently that a woman is neither conspicuous 
nor bizarre in the effect she produces. She must have an air of 
distinction, and this can be attained only by adopting a uniform 
as deaconesses and Sisters of Charity do, a prescribed cut and 
color as Friends formerly d r conforming in a measure 
to the reigning mode 


IMPORTANCE OF ONE’S VOICE. 


There are girls who seem to fancy that their friends are pos- 
sessed of gutta-percha ear-drums. If there is any one thing that 
a girl can do which will make her unattractive sooner than talk- 
ing in a loud voice, it has yet to be discovered. She is branded 
as uncouth, uncultured, un-everything 

Voices are like gowns—so long as they suit the occasion, they 
are correct and their impression always good. Good common 
sense must direct where the force should be applied. One of the 
greatest faults in talking is committed by placing the force in- 
correctly. How often the word “and,” of so little real impor- 
tance in the sentence, is made most conspicuous. The secret of 
really effective talking, a writer in the Woman's Home Companion 
says, lies in placing the force on the words of most meaning in 
the sentences. Care can cultivate this power 

The pitch of voices exercises the greatest influence over us. 
We immediately read the character of a high-voiced person as 
irritable and nervous. Low-pitched voices seem to imply a 
strong and even temperament. No end of pleasant things are 
written about high, clear voices, silver tones and ringing laughs, 
but, brought into constant use, these sometimes beautiful tones 
degenerate into shrillness, or even squeakiness. For all-around, 
every-day use a voice pitched low rather than, high has the best 
wearing qualities. 


A WOMAN’S TRUE WORK. 


The work of a woman in the world is not to make money, 
but to make a home; her true business in life is that of wife 
and mother, says the Ladies’ Home Journal. That is true with 
regard to nine out of ten of these pretty girls who are tiptoeing 
about now in caps and gowns and cherishing the fondest hopes 
that they may some day be learned fellows and deans. They 
will marry, perhaps, or remain single, helpful sisters or aunts 
They will have houses to manage, marketing to do, stupid 
cooks to guide, babies to rear, sick children and men to nurse. 
Not once in a woman’s life, perhaps, will she be called upon 
to quote from an Assyrian-Babylonic epic, or to dissect a cat. 
But three times every day a meal must be cooked under her 
supervision. At any minute, be she cook or countess, she 
may be called upon to make a poultice for a sick child, to 
change the sheets under him, to know why the bread is sodden 
and the meat uneatable, to give medicine intelligently to the 


baby in her arms. The college, be in remebered, takes the 
girl for four years out of family life in which this kind of 
training would be given to her. Its controllers, in their anxiety 
to develop her brain as fully as that of a man, forget the 
woman’s life which is inexorably placed before her, and do not 
fit her for its inevitable work. 


A TIME WHEN KISSES WERE VALUABLE. 


The practice of kissing the hands was instituted by the 
early Roman rulers as a mark of subjection as much as one 
of respect, and under the first Caesars the custom was kept 
up, but only for a time. These worthies conceived the idea 
that the proper homage due to their exalted station called for 
less familiar modes of obeisance, so the privilege of kissing the 
emperor's hand was reserved, as a special mark of condescen- 
sion, for officers of high rank. No such restriction, however, 
was placed on the emperors themselves, who, if they wished 
to confer signal honor on any of their subjects, kissed either 
the mouths or the eyes of those they wished specially to favor 
—the kiss generally intimating some promotion, or personal 
satisfaction at some achievement. 

Roman fathers considered the practice of kissing of so delli- 
cate a nature that they never kissed their wives in the presence 
of their daughters. Then, too, only the nearest relatives were 
allowed to kiss their kindred of the gentler sex on the mouth; 
for in those days, as now, kissing was not merely an arbitrary 
sign, but it was the spontaneous language of the affections, 
especially that of love. Under the Romans, if a lover kissed 
his betrothed before marriage, she inherited half of his worldly 
goods in the event of his death before the marriage ceremony; 
and if she died, her inheritance descended to her nearest rela- 


tives 
SMALL LEAKS IN THE KITCHEN. 


In cooking meats the water is thrown away without removing 
the grease, or the grease from the dripping-pan is thrown away, 

Scraps of meat are thrown away. 

Cold potatoes are left to sour and spoil. 

Dried fruits are not looked after, and become wormy. 

Vinegar and sauce are left standing in tin. 

Apples are left to decay for want of sorting over. 

The tea-canister and coffee-box are left open. 

Bones of meat and the carcass of turkey are thrown away, 
when they could be used in making good soups. 

Sugar, tea, coffee, and rice are carelessly spilled in handling. 

Soap is left to dissolve and waste in water. 

Dish-towels are used for dish-cloths, napkins for dish-towels, 
and towels for holders. 

Brooms and mops are not hung up. 

More coal is burned than is necessary by not closing dampers 
when the fire is not used. 

Lights are left burning when not in use. 

Tin dishes are not properly cleaned and dried. 

Good new brooms are used to scrub kitchen floors. 

Silver spoons are used in scraping kettles. 

Mustard is left to spoil in the cruse. 

Vinegar is left to stand until the tin vessel becomes corroded 
and spoiled. : 

Pickles become spoiled by the leaking out or evaporation of 
the vinegar. 

Pork spoils for want of salt, and beef because the brine needs 
scalding: 

Cheese is allowed to mould or to be nibbled by mice. 

Woodenware is unscalded, and left to warp and crack. 

These may seem small leaks, but in the aggregate the loss is 
considerable. 


WHEN YOUNG MEN MAKE CALLS. 


In making an afternoon call, a man usually leaves his over- 
coat, umbrella or stick, hat, and gloves in the hall before 
entering the drawing-room, says Mrs. Burton Kingsland in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. He may, if he choose, carry his hat 
and stick into the room at a first or formal call, if it is to be 














very brief, except at a reception. He removes his right glove 


. before offering to shake hands. 
ty He never offers his hand first, but waits the invitation of his 
“ hostess. If she is behind her tea-table, she may not rise to 
ot greet him, but gracefully includes him in the conversation, 
and perhaps bows her adieus. 
It is an evidence of good breeding to enter and to leave a 
room unobtrusively. 
in It is not usual to introduce a guest upon his entrance to 
a more than one other guest. He never shakes hands when pre 
ot sented to a woman, but always when introduced to a man. 
‘a He may leave upon the arrival of other guests after fifteen 
i minutes, turning his back as little as possible upon the com- 
be pany, and bowing comprehensively at the door. 
* A woman never accompanies a man to the vestibule, but 
- takes leave of him in the drawing-room. It is no longer cus- 
d tomary to press one’s guest to call again. 
a The lady always gives the invitation to call. A man must 
“s not go beyond an evident pleasure in her society by way of 
al suggestion. Sometimes a woman friend will exert herself for 
P him. The sooner the call follows the invitation, the greater 
; the compliment. A fortnight is the usual interval. 
aa UNSAFE PETROLEUM LAMPS. 
4 Starting out with the impression that something should be 
me done to put a stop to the loss of life and the fires caused by 
s, “lamp accidents,” the London Lancet has been experimenting 
d with a number of lamps—almost all of the cheap sorts—pur- 
™ chased at shops in the poorer districts of London. Even the 
ae cheap oils were found to be reasonably safe and were found to 
a pass the flashing test of 73 degrees. Out of the whole number 
of twenty-two lamps which were tried, two only were probably 
safe, and of the rest, six were “very dangerous,” nine “danger- 
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ous,” and five “uncertain.” It was found very difficult—almost 
impossible, indeed—to cause even the cheapest of these lamps 
to explode, although efforts were made to bring about the re- 
sult. Even when the temperature of the oil and reservoir was 
100 degrees, blowing down the chimney simply extinguished the 
flame. Generally speaking, the conclusion is that a great ma- 
jority of accidents arise from the faulty construction of the 
lamps. 

The reservoir should be of metal or non-fragile material. It 
should be fixed firmly in the base, and not rest loosely, as is the 
case with many beautiful and artistic lamps, in a cup-shaped 
stand. 

The lamp should have a base heavy enough to minimize the 
risk of upsetting. 

The burner should be connected with the reservoir by a screw 
with a well-cut thread, requiring at least three entire turns be 
fore it becomes detached from the reservoir. It should be made 
tight to the reservoir by means of a washer. Bayonet joints, or 
pin and slot joints, not to say the mere fitting on of the burner 
like a cap on the mouth of a reservoir, should be prohibited. 

The wick should be constructed of material of good quality 
and should fill the space of the wick tube. The wick should be 
replaced by a new one as it gets worn and diminishes in size 
Circular wick tubes should never be fed by a flat wick, the edges 
of which are not likely to close up in the wick tube. The wick 
in these cases should be a completescylinder. 

The wick tube should be made to descend in the reservoir 
within at least a quarter of-an inch of the bottom. Assuming 
the screw of the burner to be free from defect, it would be im 
possible for oil then to escape—the source of most of the danger 
of lamps, nearly all of which have their wicks hanging unguarded 
in the reservcir. This arrangement would also render it im 
possible for flame to travel into the reservoir space. 


A LAKE WITHIN AN ISLAND IN CASS LAKE, CASS COUNTY, MINN. IT IS A MILE IN LENGTH BY HALF A MILE IN WIDTH, AND BEAUTIFULLY PICTURESQUE, 
[By courtesy of Gen. C. C. Andrews. ] 
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ZZ HOW CUSTER WAS AVENGED. @a@ 

I t 1 nee the Battle Wounded Knee near Por 
cupine Butte in the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation in South 
eastern South Dakota, at which time the Seventh Cavalry 
avenged the killing of Custer and the complete annihilation of 


that portion of the regiment which was with the brave general 
when he fought his last fight fifteen years previously. The fight 
at Wounded Knee the latter part of December, 1890, was one 
of the fiercest hand to hand engagements the Government 
troops ever had with the red men; and when it was over, while 
many of the Seventh were dead on the field, the surviving mem- 
bers felt that to some extent the battle of the Little Big Horn 
had been avenged. It was the Sioux who annihilated Custer’s 


command, and it was the Sioux who paid the penalty at 
Wounded Knee 

The fight was recalled the other day by the death in Spring 
field, Ill., of John R. Stockton, a newspaper man who wrote 
the story of it for a New York paper, and who was present 
during the engagement. Mr. Stockton was in Helena a few 


’ 
} nd the /itdependent of that city says that he told the 
, 


of Wounded Knee in a graphic way. 


For forty-eight hours, he said, the gullies and hills to the 
north of the agency rang with the reverberations of the ma 
chine-guns of the army as 
they sent a storm of bullets 
beating upon the ambus 
cades and hiding-places of 
the painted warriors. The 
war opened in earnest when 
Major Whitesides attempt- 
ed to disarm Big Foot’s 
band. The story of the 
fight has been but vaguely 
told by the newspaper cor- 
respondents. owing to the 
ontusion which existed 
everywhere But it was a 
fight in which no quarter 
was asked or given; where 


¢ 


the wounded fought until 


killed, and where the living 
seemed possessed of the 
hatred of fiends and gave 
battle so long as _ blood 
could be drawn The 
morning was bright and 
warm, and many of the sol 
diers had removed their 
heavy overcoats and caps 
The remaining four com 
panies of the Seventh had 


joined the command during places the conformation ef the 


b 


the night, and at breakfast ; 
the soldiers had a merry Hills. 
time 


There had been no prospect of war. Big Foot, who was ill 
from congestion of the lungs, had surrendered his band, which 
consisted of about 160 able-bodied warriors and 230 old men, 
women, and children, and it was thought that, with these hos- 
tiles out of the way, the last disturbing element among the 
Sioux would be removed. The sun had been but a few moments 
up when “boots and saddles” was sounded, and then, with clank- 
ing carbines and sabers, the troopers of the Seventh started for 
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ON THE PINE RIDGE RESERVATION. 
The battle of Wounded Knee was fought in this vicinity. In many 


land is similar to ‘the Bad Lands—level 
stretches with rough, broken reaches, and ridges and buttes fringed with 
sine-trees. The reservation is,south and east of the base-lines of the Black 


Big Foot’s camp, preceded by Captain Taylor of the Ninth 
Cavalry, who was in command of a detachment of Indian scouts. 
The hostiles were in their tepees, and the smoke which poured 
from the tops of the grimy and dilapidated tents showed that 
the savages were awake. 

The troopers were drawn up in line of battle one hundred 
yards away, K troop, in command of Captain Wallace, being 
in front. While the hostiles tumbled out of their tepees and 
began squatting on the ground in a half-circle, a battery of 
Hotchkiss guns was being placed in position on the crest of a 
commanding butte at least one hundred yards behind the sol- 
diers. It was noticed that the Indians were sullen and in bad 
humor. Big Foot, who was so ill that he could not stand erect, 
crawled out of his tepee and extended his hand as a sign that 
he wanted peace. The squaws were huddled back of the bucks, 
who were squatted on the ground; while all around the village 
the little Indian children played, unmindful of the approaching 
storm. 

When everything was in readiness, Major Whitesides, speak- 
ing through an interpreter, formally demanded the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the band. A sullen grunt of assent went 
round the half-circle. Then Major Whitesides, continuing his 
short speech, ordered the savages to approach in companies of 
twenty and throw down their guns and side-arms at the feet 
of the soldiers. The Indians were slow to act. Finally twenty 
of them arose, with aggravating deliberation, and approached 
the troopers, who were dismounted. Two of them dropped in- 
ferior-looking rifles upon the ground. Major Whiteside lost his 
temper at this display, and ordered Troops K and A to search 
the tepees. The men responded with a will. Led by Captain 
Wallace, K troop began the search of the tents, while A troop 
surrounded the savages, 
who were slowly rising 
from the ground. 

Like a flash the hostiles 
flung their blankets aside, 
and as they did so their 
hands clasped their rifles, 
which up to this time had 
been concealed. Before an 
order could be given to the 
imperiled troopers, a_ ter- 
rific volley was poured into 
their ranks by the savages. 
The muzzles of some of the 
guns were pressed against 
the bodies of the cavalry- 
men, so close were they to 
the treacherous redskins. 
There was a clicking of 
shell-ejectors, and then 
again and again a sheet of 
flame sprang from _ the 
rifles of the Indians. The 
destruction was awful. 
Some of the troopers fell 
at the tepees, while others 
filled the space between the 
actual combatants and the 
rest of the soldiers, who 
were hastily preparing to 
come to the relief of their 
comrades. For two or three minutes the savages were masters 
of the field. Troops K and A wavered before the terrible on- 
slaught, and then fell back in disorder. 

Contrary to all previously known methods of Indian warfare, 
the handful of fanatical redskins fought with a fiendish audacity. 
They were 160 against 600 of the best fighters of the army, who 
were backed up by improved machine-guns, and commanded by 
veteran officers. They must have known that they were to die 
then and there, but it seemed to be the purpose of each one 
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to perish fighting. There was no running on their part after 
the first volley had been fired. With the awful war-cry of their 
tribe, the savages pressed forward against the remnants of the 
two shattered troops. Not a commissioned or non-commis- 
sioned officer was left in K troop. Captain Wallace lay dead in 
the flaps of a tepee, where he had fallen with a rifle bullet in 
his brain and his skull beaten in with a stone war-club; and 
scattered all about him were his men, many of them dead, and 
others groaning with the pains which their wounds gave them. 

The recoil came as suddenly as did the treacherous on- 
slaught. When the first volley was fired, Captain Taylor, com- 
manding the scouts, ordered the Indians to throw themselves 
on the ground so that they would not be mistaken by the 
troops for hostiles. Taylor himself fell upon the grass, and 
with his force poured a deadly fire into the hostiles. His men 
remained loyal and brave. Within five minutes after the first 
shot was fired the whole regiment was in action. The troopers 
charged upon the savages in the depression in the ground where 
Big Foot’s village had been pitched, and then ensued a hand 
to hand encounter the desperate character of which has never 
been equaled in the history of Indian warfare. The Indian was 
a demon in his delirium to kill and to Cie. The soldier fought 
regardless of the sex or age of his foe. Through the smoke 
which hung over the tepees and filled the draw, the Seventh 
plunged upon the howling and paint-bedaubed savages, who 
fought with rifles, pistols, bludgeons, and knives. The ground 
was strewn with dead and wounded. Fleeing in all directions 

were the squaws, many of them stumbling over their loads of 
children and blankets. They were making for the buttes and 
gullies, but the bullets that pursued them brought scores of 
them to the grass. Savages who had been hit by bullets tried 
to kill even after they were dying. 

In the tumult which raged around the village and which cul- 
minated in flames enveloping the tepees and the stampeding of 
hundreds of ponies, Indians who were supposed to be dead 
would suddenly turn their rifles upon the backs of the soldiers. 
Many of the troopers were killed and wounded by Indians who 
were unable to stand, owing to their wounds. It was during 
this fierce fighting that Lieutenant Garlington, who had taken a 
conspicuous part in the battle, fell from his horse with a rifle 
bullet in his right arm. ‘The instant he fell the gray horse 
squadron, of which he was the commander, dashed upon a 
group of Sioux near the wounded leader and killed them to a 
man 

The masterly work of the Seventh soon told on Big Foot’s 
band. Within half an hour two-thirds of the hostile force lay 
on the ground. Among the warriors who had died ‘in all kinds 
of contortions was the body of Big Foot—his grim, merciless- 
looking face besmeared with blood, and his hands clutched in a 
dirty blanket, which partly concealed the bullet-wounds in his 
breast. During the hand-to-hand conflict he had been recog- 
nized by the soldiers and killed as mercilessly as though he 
had been a wild animal. The remnant of the band, appalled 
at the slaughter, fled through the ravines to the small hills. 
Then the battery of machine-guns on the big butte to the south 
began its deadly work. The noise of these cannon created a 
terrible din. The crest of the butte was enveloped in smoke, 
through the center of which flashed two streams of fire moving 
to the east and west. Bullets beat upon the hills in a pitiless 
shower, men, women and children going down before its force. 
There was no discrimination. The artillerymen, who had been 
under a heavy fire from the start, but who were unable to reply 
for fear of hitting the troopers, now had a clean sweep of the 
country. Through ravines and into red-willow bushes the bul- 
lets poured, until the hillsides were dotted with dead warriors, 
squaws, and children. Savages who were not hit by the Hotch- 
kiss cannoneers were pursued by troops under Colonel For- 
sythe and Lieuts. O’Hare, Robinson, and Rice. 

Two hours after the first shot was fired the troops were 
masters of the field, and it had been gained at a fearful cost. 

Nearly eighty soldiers lay upon the ground, but around them 
and streched in the ravines and on the hillsides, were nearly 125 
dead Indians. Big Foot’s band had been almost annihilated. 
The chief himself was dead, and at his feet lay his squaw, with 
a bullet in her heart. The yartillerymen and the troopers who 


were dismounted kept behind their hastily constructed breast- 
works on the butte until nearly noon, keeping up a fierce fire 
on the ridges of the hills, behind which a few of the survivors 
of the band were in hiding. It is not believed that more than 
twenty of the redskins escaped unhurt. Custer was at last 
avenged. 


A LAND OF GAME, FISH AND DISTANCES. 


John I. Minear, a Puget Sound miner who has traveled ex- 
tensively in Alaska, says that the entire Northwest resembles 
one great menagerie ashore, while the waters are a huge aqua- 
rium, the country fairly teeming with animal life. 

Perhaps I cannot better illustrate, he writes, than to relate 
my experience while a guest of Hollis White, who lives in a 
neat log-cabin on Hollis Bay. He had caught a flock of wild 
geese that would come around the cabin of a morning and 
wake us with their honking to get their breakfast. I stood in 
his cabin door and saw deer killed on the beach. I saw one 
seine pulled on the beach which contained 20,000 salmon. The 
waters at night were like fireworks. Fish darting in all direc- 
tions left a phosphorescent glow behind them. I had a shot at 
a big black bear at this cabin. The animal simply lumbered off 
with a grunt of disapproval. While preparing to go hunting 
the next day, we saw three bears across the bay shuffling aiong 
the beach. I got several shots, but apparently no gore was 
shed. I saw forty-eight deer in one day’s hunt, and I have 
called those animals to within twenty feet of where I stood. 
Ptarmigan are so numerous and tame that they may be killed 
with a stick, and hunters can get close enough to grouse at any 
time to shoot them with a pistol. 

Alaska is so vast in extent and so varied in its climate, re- 
sources, and races that the people of the United States do not 
yet begin to understand it. Our ideas of areas and greatness, 
as learned at school, were expressed by the word Texas, yet 
Alaska would hide three States like Texas, and still have 2,000 
islands along the coast full of minerals, and the waters adjacent 
teeming with fish. You can row from an American island six 
miles, and be in Siberia. When I visited the Yosemite Valley. 
it seemed to be “distance on end.” In Alaska, it is distance in 
all directions. The day is not far distant when that Territory 
will be an important political factor in the history of the Amer- 
ican continent. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 


A large influx of immigration into the Pacific Northwest is 
indicated. Various influences are bringing this about—the mi- 
gratory instinct of Americans, the increase of population-in the 
older States, the desire of young men for change and adventure, 
and the longing of those who have failed in the older States to 
go to a new country and make another start. This desire will 
be sharpened by the knowledge that the Pacific Northwest is a 
land of great beauty and interest, and a region of enticing op- 
portunities. 

A large part of the drift to the cities is attributed to the nar- 
rowing influences of farm life in the purely agricultural States. 
It is not surprising, the Spokesman-Review of Spokane, Wash., 
says, that out of a family of boys some should fret under the re- 
straints of farm life. It is not in human nature that all should 
take kindly to farming. In His infinite wisdom, God has given 
His children different tastes and aspirations, and it is no more 
expected that all should like farming than that all should like 
blacksmithing or store-keeping. 

The thoughtful farmer who has a family of boys will desire 
a home in a country where a wide range of opportunities is pre- 
sented. It is this that makes the Pacific Northwest so desirable: 
Here the boy who dislikes farming may engage in other pur- 
suits. He can work in the lumber-camps, in the quartz and 
placer mines, on the cattle-range, in the orchard. or in the hop- 
field. Or he can engage in the fishing industry, in freighting, in 
railroad building. 

This variety of resources must play an important part in the 
upbuilding of this section of the Union. It will be productive 
of great wealth, and it will call for and develop the highest capa- 
bilities of the people. 
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cooDyveaR GLOVE ruseers 


In the boot and shoe world a name may not be everything, but it is 
@ great deal The name of Foot, Scuutze & Company on any brand of 
footwear stamps it as the best that skill, long experience and established 


reputation can produce. Dealers find that it makes trade 

Foot, Scuutze & Company are the oldest, largest, and best shoe 
manufacturers in the Northwest, and they always expect to be. When 
you visit their immense factory and salesrooms at the corner of Third and 
Wacouta streets, St. Paul, you will see that in point of equipment, grade 
of goods manufactured, prices, and in the variety of lines shown, their 
factory and its products stand at the head 


Ovrt of this factory any boot and shoe dealer can stock his store com- 


plete. There are the finest and most stylish shoes Aw men, elegant foot 
apparel for ladies and misses in prevailing fashions, and the neatest 
and most durable lines children’s shoes ever made Foot, Scuunrze & 
Company also make a specialty of heavier and stronger boots and shoes 


for farmers, miners, and lumbermen, the quality of these goods being well 


known throughout the Northwest, and even in far-off Alaska. 


In a word, Foot, Scnutze & Company know what the trade and the 
people require, and these are the kind of goods they make. You can buy 
the finest-finished dress shoes of them for the reception room, or the just 
as well-made but stronger and less expensive footwear intended for loggin 
camps, mountain wear and farm service. They are makers of boots and 
shoes for the people. Foot, Scnutze & Company are also Northwestern 
agents for Goodyear’s India rubber glove overshves, a large line of whicl 
is carried in stock constantly Dealers know that Goodyear’s rubber 


goods are the best in the market 


Boots and shoes that are well made arc half sold. The trade knows 
this; and this is why thousands of Northwestern boot and shoe dealers 
stock up on goods manufactured by Foot, Scautze & Compan the old- 


est, largest, and best shoe manufacturers in the Northwest 
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THE series of articles on explorations in Northern Idaho, 
vhich began with the November number of this magazine, will 
,e of more than common interest to the general reader. Colonel 
Brackett, the author, writes with graphic pen of what he has 
seen and knows. He tells in asimple, earnest way of a great 
region that was practically unknown until recently—of its past 
wealth and history, of its present development and enterprise, 


and of the place it is bound to occupy in the annals of the future 
The series will be complete in five parts, the whole constituting 


an interesting story of this now most interesting country. 
7 * *~ 

WE take pleasure in presenting to our readers Mr. O. D. 
Wheeler’s timely and valuable contribution on “An Unknown 
Explorer of the ’30’s.” It comes to one with all the force and 
interest of a voice from the past. It shows that even in days 
remote the wonderful region of the Yellowstone Park was 
looked upon as one of “God’s strange places”—a spot whereon 
men “trod lightly and with fear.” Mr. Wheeler is well qualified 
to delve into the ancient history of the Northwest. He has for 
years made a special study of the country lying between Minne- 
sota and Puget Sound, the topographical features of which are, 
perhaps, as well known to him as to any other man. The ar- 
ticle in question is an interesting contribution to Northwestern 
history, and will doubtless be so regarded by the historical so- 
cieties of the States concerned. 


” 


* * * 


A SMILE is bound to spread itself over the face of a true 
Northwesterner whenever he reads of blizzards and other un- 
pleasant elemental disturbances in the East. It is his chance to 
hit back, and he does so with glee. The Northwesterner has 
been in clover all through the past fall and late into November. 
While Eastern railways were blockaded with snow, and while 
hurricanes and lesser storms were causing all manner of dis- 
comfort in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York and other States, 
balmy Indian summer weather was the rule in Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, the Dakotas, and Montana. There was 
no snow, no bad storms, no suspension of railway activities— 
scarcely need of closed doors and fires. It dawns on the North- 
westerner more and more, as he grows in the experience of 
years, that his lot is cast in about as pleasant a portion of the 
earth’s surface as he could select. Take it year in and year out, 
and he is forced to admit, and others with him, that he lives in - 
a land that is every whit as good as any that the sun of the 
Union shines upon. 

* x ” 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us some interesting facts respecting 
economic conditions in Hancock, Mich., where the great Calu- 
met and Hecla Copper Mining Company is located. The town 
is practically owned by this one corporation. It is sole pro- 
prietor of 2,400 houses, which are rented to employees at the 
rate of a dollar a month for each room in a house. The miners 
are chiefly Cornishmen—all the underground men are; and labor 
unions and strikes are unknown. They work on the contract 
system, and so liberal is the scale of wages that they average, on 
the whole, about seventy dollars a month. These Cornishmen 
are born to the work; they are in their element when a mile 
beneath the surface of the ground. When the dinner hour 
comes, they open their little tin pails and eat—perhaps singing 
some old Cornish hymn the while, oblivious to all their sur- 
roundings, lost in the melody of song and in memory of child- 
The company provides hospitals, physi- 
cians, nurses, and all kinds of insurance for its employees, and 
in return it receives loyal service and ready obedience. It 
seems to be one instance, at least, where the epithet so com- 
monly applied to corporations lacks justification. 


hood and native land. 
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It is said that a cousin of Thomas Edison, the great inventor, 
has devised a method whereby common hay and straw can be 
manufactured into a fuel that is fully equal to coal in hgating 
qualities. A plant has been built in McCanna, a little town in 
the center of a big wheat-growing region in Grand Forks 
County, N. D., and the new enterprise will be carried forward 
vigorously. It is understood that the straw is first boiled to a 
pulp, much the same as in straw-paper making. It is then 
treated chemically, aiter which it is placed in presses and molded 
into hollow cylinders of stove and furnace lengths. When these 
are thoroughly dried, the fuel is ready for use at half the price 
paid for ordinary coal. The inventor has already tested the 
merits of the new fuel, and so convinced is he of its practica- 
bility that he is about to establish several other plants for its 
manufacture in favorable localities of the Northwest. If it be 
indeed true that a good quality of heating fuel can be made from 
refuse hay and straw at half the price which hard coal costs, the 
farmers and other people of the country will rise up as one man 
and call down blessings on the head of the lucky manufacturer 


zs © * 


Tue death of Henry Villard withdraws from the world a 
man of unique character. At a time when the great Northwest 
needed as it had never needed before a man of preponderating 
influence and vast capacity for achievement, he alone stood up 
and answered the summons. He became master of the railway 
situation between the Mississippi River and the Pacific Coast, 
and towns, cities and financiers alike bent to his will and fol- 
lowed his lead to what they confidently thought was certain for- 
tune. He planned and executed for himself. He won his own 
victories; and, finally, when the sun went down upon his great 


‘transcontinental work, he still retained the confidence of those 


who had trusted him so implicitly. No one had a broader com- 
prehension of the undeveloped resources and great possibilities 
of the new Northwest. He saw the hundreds of thousands of 
settlers that would pour into this mighty country. He saw the 
countless villages that would spring up—the cities that would be 
built—the farms that would be tilled, and he knew that in a little 
while the railways constructed by him would be burdened with 
traffic and return a profit to their promoters. His faith has been 
vindicated; the Northwest has verified over and over again 
every prediction he made of it. Mr. Villard was a brilliant 
financier and a mighty promoter. He was a man to whom 
colossal undertakings were as pastimes, and for whom fortune 
was pleased to weave a mantle studded thickly with the jewels 
of success. 
* * * 


In no other States in the Union have such giant strides in 
population been taken as are recorded by the last census for the 
States which make up the Northwest. Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Oregon, Washington, and Idaho have each made 
large gains. Minnesota’s gain is nearly 37 per cent; the Da- 
kotas have made a gain of about 74 per cent; Montana jumps 
from 132,159 to 243.280, a gain of 84 per cent; Washington has 
a population of 517,672, a gain of more than 48 per cent; Oregon 
is given 413.532 people, a gain of nearly 32 per cent; and Idaho 
has grown from a population of 84,385 in 1890 to 161,771 in 1900 
—an increase exceeding 92 per cent, and making it the banner 
State of the present census. These are grand figures. Notwith- 
standing the panic years and the fact that they bore most heavily 
on the States named, the growth of these young commonwealths 
has been remarkable. A million new people have made their 
homes therein. There has been no halting in the long line of 
march from the East to the- West. There will be no halting in 
the future. Every inducement offered new settlers during the 
past ten years is more than offset by the superior advan 
tages offered newcomers now. The trail is broken; the rough 
places are smoothed over. There need be no more pioneering. 
Future settlers will find fixed conditions awaiting them; they 
will find schools, churches, markets, and railways on every 
hand; society is established, enterprise is fostered, and develop- 
ment is no Ienger raw. Another ten years will no doubt carry 
another million of people into the Northwest—-another million 
of industrious workers and wealth-producers. Fvery industry 
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is bound to grow. Mining, agriculture, lumbering, stock-rais- 
ing and horticulture will increase in value right along, and the 
Northwest will continue to wax fat and prosperous. ‘There will 
be, there can be, no backward step; it will all be forward. 


x * * 


MINNESOTA’s representatives have a duty to perform during 
the next session of Congress. The proposed National Park in 
this State is a subject that will not down. Thoughtful Minne- 
sotans everywhere now look upon the measure approvingly, and 
it is their hope and desire that Congress will act favorably upon 
it. It is probable that no definite action will be taken, however, 
unless the Minnesota delegation urges it with unanimous per- 
sistency. The Senate committee on Indian affairs has already 
reported favorably upon the passage of Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 111, wherein a special committee was to have been ap- 
pointed to investigate the park question, but as this work was 
contemplated for last fall and called for a report on or before 
January 15, 1901, it has now become inoperative and much of 
the preliminary work will have to be done over again. It would 
seem as though Congress is now well enough informed upon 
the subject to pass the necessary legislation without further de- 
lay, but if it is not, then the State’s representatives should see 
to it that steps leading to this end be taken. The area covered 
by the proposed park includes large bodies of desirable timber 
lands. and it is imperative that proper measures be taken to pro- 
tect these forest areas from spoliation by Inmbermen or by 
others who have neither thought nor care for the State’s best 
interests. Public opinion is aroused to the fact that something 
must be done to perpetuate our forests—to keep our timber 
areas from being cut over ruthlessly, wihout regard to the fu- 
ture. Agricultural lands should be given over to agriculture, 
but the vast tracts of non-agricultural timber lands within the 
State should be subject to wise forestry laws. There should be a 
State as well as a Federal system of forestry, and the adoption 
of such systems should be made at the earliest moment 

* * * 


CONSIDERABLE interest centered in the National Irrigation 
Congress which convened in Chicago last month. The irriga- 
tion of large areas of Western arid and semi-arid lands is now 
looked upon with more universal favor than it was a few years 
ago—a fact which shows that the East and South are gradually 
awaking to the necessity of making early provision for our 
rapidly expanding population. Areas upon which the rainfalk 
is ample are growing smaller and smaller annually, but the vast 
tracts of desert and semi-desert lands remain undiminished. 
These lands are fertile, and, as a rule, they le beneath a sun the 
warm rays of which have power to produce and develop aston 
ishing vegetable and other growths. Who shall reclaim these 
lands, and in what manner shall they be irrigated, have been and 
still are the all-important questions. Friends of irrigation are 
outspoken in their belief that the Federal Government should 
undertake the task, and that Government reservoirs should be 
adopted as the principal sources of water supply The people 
are slowly coming to the conclusion that if Congress can vote 
millions upon millions for the construction of Nicaraguan canals 
river levees, und seacoast defenses, it should also feel itself com- 
petent to undertake the reclamation of the vast desert areas of 
Government lands, which only require irrigating to be trans 
formed into wealth-producing farms and orchards. These lands 
do not belong to either States or individuals; they belong to the- 
whole people; they are the heritage of rising generations, and 
the day will come when every acre of them will be needed. 
Since the expense involved in such undertakings is manifestly 
too great for single States to bear, and since many complica- 
tions might arise if single States should engage in such enter- 
prises, it appears eminently proper that the Government should 
assume both the expense and the responsibility. We do not 
know how the wealth of the country can be multiplied more 
rapidly than by transforming these waste places of the country 
into gold-bearing agricultural regions. As they are today they 
are comparatively valueless; but under the magic touch of irri- 
gation they would become as blooming as oases and as rich as 
the far-famed orange groves of California. 
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ALASKA AS A HUNTING 
PRESERVE. 


BY ROBERT B. BUCHANAN. 
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The hunting-grounds and fishing-waters of Southeastern 
Alaska are proving more and more attractive to enthusiastic 
American sportsmen, year after year, as that strange and unde- 
weloped country becomes better known and more easy of ac- 
"cess Among the summer tourists, gold-seekers, prospectors 
and commercial traders who annually visit Alaska are numbers 
‘of intrepid hunters and fishermen who are never so happy as 
‘when in pursuit of big game; and in supplying the rarest tro- 
iohies ef rod and gun, the Cook Inlet region of Alaska is suc- 
seeding to the honors so long held by the wild western portion 
of the United States 

C. F. Periolat, V. 


known Chicago gentlemen who love the excitement o 


Lee, well 
the 


Shaw Kennedy, and Harry E 


chase, have recently returned from Alaska after a hunting ex 
pedition extending over three or four months. Other noted 
hunters who spent part of the summer and fall in that region 
are Dall De Weese 
Philadelphia. Mr. De Weese, by the way, 


ferred to as one of the greatest hunters in the world 


of Canon City, Colo., and Henry Disston of 


s often proudly re 


Having 
exploited Alaska, it is said that next year he will go to Siberia 
in search of new experiences in pursuit of game 

Mr. Kennedy brought back among his trophies the heads 
and pelts of five large white mountain sheep, shot by him in 


Alaska, which he presented to the Field Columbian Museum. 


Mr. Lee is reported to have killed forty-two specimens of eider 
and parrot ducks, besides many striking specimens of larger 
game, including bear, moose, caribou, and other specimens of 
northern deer 

The route generally taken by these hunters, by Mr. Periolat 


in particular, was by steamer from, Seattle to Sunrise City, 


passing the various stopping-points in the following order: 
Mary’s Island, Katchakan, Fort Wrangle, d 
Sitka, Yakatt, Kyak Island, Orca, Valdies (Copper River), 
Portage City, Homer (Cook Inlet), Tyonic, Knick, to Sunrise 


g 
Juneau, Skagway, 


City. This trip embraces probably 1,000 miles of the coast line. 


From various points detours were made to the interior, and at 


times. in the mountainous regions, 


many hardships and dangers were 











the Cook Inlet region is the place. Deer are more plentiful on 
the islands south of Sitka, keeping away from the mainland 
chiefly on account of the large savage wolves, which do not 
take to water and are therefore not found on the islands. 

Water-fowl of many kinds are seen between Sitka and Cook 
Inlet, especially in Prince William Sound, and along the mouth 
of the Copper River, the latter of which has formed an immense 
delta many miles in extent, where thousands of wild geese, 
ducks, swan, snipe, and plover come every season to hatch 
their young in the swamps and marshes back from the beach. 
Many specimens of ducks that are never seen in Eastern waters 
are among them. The parrot duck, more commonly known as 
the sea parrot, seems to be most plentiful, and is a very hand- 
some bird. Mr. Periolat shot several before he discovered that, 
for eating, the common black crow is preferable. 

3irds of the grouse family are common and some of them 
are very good eating, being similar to the Eastern partridge in 
the States. At Kodiak Island the hunters saw coveys of fifty or 
a hundred, showing so little fear that a true sportsman could 
hardly be so cruel as to kill them. These birds are sometimes 
called “fool hens,” but are really ptarmigan. 

As to bigger game, Mr. Periolat is inclined to the opinion 
that fur-bearing animals, such as the sea otter, sable, black and 
silver-gray fox, are getting very scarce in Alaska, as well as in 
The native Indians can no longer 

Raising foxes on some of the 


other parts of the world. 
make a living by trapping. 
smaller Aleutian Islands is quite an industry and yields good 
profits. The fur-bearing seal is seldom found south of the Pri- 
bilof Islands, in Bering Sea. The spotted or hair seals are 
plentiful everywhere, but their skins are cheap. The Indians. 
use them for moccasins, caps, and mittens. When they wish to 
appear especially gay, they sport a vest made from these skins. 
Mr. Periolat bought two of these vests from a Siwash squaw 
at one dollar each, but never having found a disinfectant power- 
ful enough to take away the smell of fish oil, has not worn them 
regularly as yet. The buttons on the vests, however, are much 
admired and coveted; they are made of seals’ teeth, ingeniously 
fastened in true Indian style, and are as much in demand as if 
they were made of brass and on the jacket of a real Philippine 
hero. 

Cook Inlet is the best place for big game, and Sunrise City, 
at the head of Turnagain Arm, which is the northern extremity 
of Cook Inlet, is the most desirable place to stop so far as pleas- 
ant surroundings and accommodations are concerned. Nat- 
urally, therefore, this is the central point for hunters who are 
on the war-path for moose, caribou, mountain-sheep, and bear. 





encountered. 

From Mr. Periolat’s experience 
he is convinced that the part of 
Alaska referred to—Cook Inlet, the 
Kenai Peninsula and Copper River 
regions—is in many respects the 
best hunting and fishing territory on 
the American continent. His ex- 
perience on the southwestern coast 
includes the islands and the immense 
territory tributary to Cook Inlet, all 
of which has a fine climate, modified 
and tempered by the warm Pacific 
gulf-stream and the long days of 
summer. The interior, or over the 
coast range, is much colder and does 
mot afford as good hunting, although 
there is a vast unexplored region be- 
tween the lower Yukon on the north 
and Cook Inlet on the south, which 
hunters who have been far up the 





Sushetna River describe as contain 
tng large herds of caribou. But for 
moose, mountain-sheep, and bear, 











HEAD AND HORNS OF A MONSTER MOOSE KILLED IN ALASKA. 














One of the greatest trophies brought out by Mr. Periolat 


was a monster bull-moose, 


Wss 


which he shot late one after- 









wits noon in a little opening near 

a the shore, after crossing Turn- 

( again Arm. He saved the 

yp scalp, and has had the head 

, raf mounted. He also. brought 
, . out three other heads and 


AN 


om 


<< 4. 


scalps unmounted, one of 





which is the record-breaking 





moosehead of the world as to 
size, beauty, and massiveness, 
the horns having a spread of 
seventy-three and _ one-half 
inches, with thirty points on 
the blades. The width of the 
blades, not taking in the 
points, is nineteen and one 
half inches; weight of horns 
and skull without the scalp 
105 pounds It is estimated 
that this animal in life 
weighed about 2,000 pounds 
All these moose-heads are be 
ing mounted for ornaments 
and museum collections 
It is well known that the 
largest caribous in the world 
are found in Alaska. They ar¢ 
a species of Arctic reindeer. It 
is, then, no small achievement 
to bring to earth an animal 
that yielded the record-breal 
ing caribou head of the world 
The antlers are fifty-six inches 
fifty-seven 


1 
A TWO HUNDRED-POUND ALASKA HALIBUT. iON and have 


. mr , sme for venison, and mounted 
points. The meat of the caribou is fine !' 


specimens of the animal are much 
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something like $500 among head connoisseurs. The meat of the 
mountain-sheep is unequaled for flavor and good eating; the 
wool or hairy fiber is spun and made into garments by the In- 
dians. Mr. Periolat tells a kind of Munchausen story of how, 
near Sunrise City, after trailing some mountain-sheep over the 
mountain range for several miles, the animals were finally cor- 
ralled in a glacier basin, but escaped by seemingly taking wings 
and going up what appeared to be a perpendicular wall of moun- 
tain rock 2,000 feet high. Both he and his Indian guide were 
too astonished at this scaling feat to shoot until the sheep were 
far out of range. 

Among his rarest acquisitions were a $1,000 sea-otter skin 
and the rare skins of two blue bear cubs. The blue bear, which 
are unknown to the sportsmen of this country, were shot above 
the timber-line on Mount St. Elias. 
animals, but their fur is beautiful, resembling that of the silver- 
Mr. Kennedy says that he would give $500 for a good 
All the Alaskan hunters get frequent shots 


They are extremely savage 


gray fox. 
shot at a blue bear. 
at the more common black, brown, and grizzly kinds 

The best-paying occupation of the natives around Icy Bay 
and Cape Yakutagi to the westward of Yakutat is sea-otter hunt 
ing. The favorite moment for starting out on a sea-otter hunt 
is determined by the chief, who watches the surf at Ocean Cape, 
where the ground shoals rapidly. As soon as he gives the com- 
Yakutat Indians 
orders them to do so 
whole year, and if bad luck befall they 


wives, who stayed behind at 


mand, the hunters prepare to start and do 


not return until he Hunting parties 
sometimes stay away a 
charge it to the belief that their 
home, have been unfaithful, and on their return they severely 
castigate the women. The sea-otter is hunted in canoes, and 
shot with arrows. The Indians get $200 or more in gold for 
good sea-otter skin 


For sea fishing no other waters in the world offer such in 


] ] T wmses Aas 
ducements either for sport or for commercial purposes as t ( 
in this region. Mr. Periolat had great sport trolling tor sea 
bass around the small islands close to the shore These fish 


weigh from one to five pounds, look very much like our fresh 


, fot 
water bass, and are very gamy. Mountain trout are plentiful, 
ht in the large streams near the coast and inland 


and are caug 





prized for museum collections. 

He also brought out four speci- 
mens of the musk-ox, which were 
killed in the Arctic Ocean Country, 
near Mackenzie River, by the crew 
of the whaler Beluga, Captain Bod- 
fish. The average weight of these 
small ruminants of the ox family is 
450 pounds. The natives kill these 
animals for 


ood, but owing to a su- 
perstitious belief they cannot be pre- 
vailed on to sell any part but the 
skin. They cannot be hired to bring 
out and sell a head. The musk-ox 
heads, being hard to get, are highly 
valued by head collectors, and the 
skins are excellent for rugs. The 
specimens now in Chicago include 
two large bulls, one full-grown cow, 
and a two-year-old calf. The Eski- 
mos are accustomed to make cloth 
ing of the fine silken fiber found un. 
der the hair coating of the musk-ox. 
It is said to wear like iron. 

Mr. Periolat’s mountain-sheep 
specimens include four for complete 
mounting and one head. The head 
is one of the largest known, each 
horn being forty-five inches long # 
with a twenty-eight-inch spread and ee 
seventeen and one-fourth inches so 
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around the beam. It is said that 
such a head mounted commands 





HEAD OF A MOUNTAIN-SHEEP KILLED IN ALASKA. 
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weighing as higl twelve pounds. The 


trout, are 


lakes, brook trout, 


however, or what are there called brook small and 


bout as gamy as the common chub of Eastern brooks. which 


resemble in lool Mr. Periolat is of the opinion that they 


ide stupid by th coldness of the water; and he thinks 
might rightly b lled 


Other 


“fool trout 


spec yf fish are found in abundance all along the 


in coast. such a \dfish, herring, macker salmon, hali- 
but, and shellfish of « r kind except This is the great 


oysters 


eding-ground and of the salmon, the canning of which 


The varieties in- 


salmon, the humpback, and lastly the silver. sal 


it present the largest lustry in Alaska 


the fr 1 
ie e red 


The 


Sitka westward, but mor: to haunt 


mon common whale common along the coast from 


Prince William Sound 
hunted for 

ill been driven north to the Bering 
I s not 
i 


r ittacked by thrashers The 


than any other place. The sperm whale, so much 


, iol ‘ | 
mercial purposes 
in uncommon sight in these 


latter 


Sea and Arctic Ocean 


waters to see the black w 


are about twenty-five feet long and very powerful They rise 


straight out of the water fifteen or twenty feet, and then let their 


whole ‘ight drop suddenly on the back of the whale, in this 


vav often killing the 


ir prey 


ELK-HUNTING IN WYOMING. 


ils for the market is just like every other 
Root, 


had his headquarters ,at Laramie, 


( hing wild anim 


vocation; it’s easy when 


you know how, says William 
who for nearly thirty years has 
Wvo 
and zoos of the 

Take the elk for instance, he 


foot, and ordinaril 


and has shipped hundreds of wild animals to the parks 
, 

world 

continued. The elk is a big, 


strong animal, very fleet of y the capture of 
one alive would be a good deal like roping a streak of lightning. 
But they are not captured as y 


The capture of elk is 


At this season, by reason of the 


1u might go out and lasso a steer 


usually made along in the early spring. 


carcity of food, the animals 


as when food can be found about any- 
; 


ason, too, heavy wet sn 


are not nearly so strong 
this 
and when one of 


where. At frequent, 


sufficient depth comes the mountaineers form 


a party of ten to twenty and start out on snowshoes. 


the habits of the elk, it is com- 
paratively ea r the hunters to locate a and then the 
g deep and wet, the elk find great 


it. while the men on snowshoes 


fJeing well uainted witl 


] } 


snow 


chase begins. The 


difficulty in floundering 
‘ result is that the 


“an travel con ely fast. Th 
} 


become 


younger 


bers of herd soon exhausted and fall an easy 
prey to their pursuers. As soon as an elk falls from exhaustion 
ir overtaken and roped, it is hog-tied 


the chase after the main herd. One 


ind the hunters leave 
t and continue by one the 
ind from five to ten are frequently taken 
thrown on sleds and taken 


In a few days they 


young elk are captured 
capture d elk are 


to a strong corral, wher liberated 


on one hunt. The 
» they are 


] + 


cows, and take to hay as readily as a 


are almost as § le as 
range steer mig 

The number of elk in Wyoming, Idaho 
States has, of course, decreased greatly in the last quarter of a 


and other Western 
century. but there need be no more fear that they will become 
extinct than that the cow In the first 
in live anywhere on earth, on anything that grows. 


mily will be wiped out 


pl “e, they 
Altitude does not affect 


will thrive where any other 


them in the slightest degree, and they 


unimal of the same species would die 


of a broken heart 


My 1 shipment, said Mr. Root, comprised a herd of 


ist Dig 
which I put on the cars at 
Walker 


1 country place seventy miles out of Liverpool 


twenty yearlings and older arimals 
Harris Fork, Wyo.., 
man who 

It took me 
Peter’s park, but there 


them on the long trip, and in twenty minutes after they had been 


for Sir Peter a wealthy English- 
twenty-nine days to land the cOnsignment in Sir 
was not a sign of indisposition among 
liberated they were kicking up their heels like schoolboys out 
for a frolic 

There are ras- 
you, especially the wolf, who is naturally mean and 


I have also handled wolves and bears 


decent if you gave him a chance. A few wolves are 


caught in traps, of which there are innumerable varieties; others 
are poisoned, and a few are killed by blowing carbolic acid 
fumes into their dens; but they keep on multiplying, and, de- 
spite the warfare upon them, they do not decrease noticeably. 
The main trouble with the many cunning traps that have been 
invented is not so much in the contrivances as in the fact that 
they have to be handled by men. A young wolf will occa- 
Wolves 
have a far more acute sense of smell than dogs, and an old 
hobo that has profited by his experience will under no circum- 
stance touch anything that has recently been handled by a hu- 
man being. 


sionally walk into a trap, but the older ones wil] not. 


Wolves, when very hungry, will attack and pull down a big, 
strong steer, but their favorite scheme is to attack cattle that 
have been Wolves are ex- 
ceedingly fond of antelope meat, and running down these fleet- 
footed little animals is one of their favorite pastimes. For some 
inexplicable reason, an antelope when pursued always runs in a 


enfeebled by exposure or disease. 


circle, and the wolves knew this. So, when a feast of antelope 
is desired, three or four wolves join in the chase. They first 
find the antelope, and then they map out sections, just as you 
have often by harvest-hands in the big wheat-fields 
One wolf will pursue the antelope perhaps half a 
mile, when he will drop out and a fresh one will take his place. 
This is kept up all along the line, until the antelope is finally 
The wolves then fight among themselves 


seen done 


back east 


overtaken and killed 
for the choice bits 
The 
The 
bears that you see in zoos and circuses are usually caught when 
quite young, and brought up in the way they should go. No- 
body wants to waste his time in training an old bear. You hear 
many funny stories concerning experiences with bears. The 
funniest thing of the kind that I ever witnessed was just over 
the Wyoming-Colorado line back in ’76. A number of pros- 
pectors had pitched camp in the foothills, and one of the party— 
Jim Henley—started out one morning with a double-barreled 
shot-gun to kill some sage-hens. He had gone up along a ridge 
and was poking along through the sage-brush, 
when he ran into a bear digging yampa root. The bear didn’t 
know that anybody was near, and probably never would have 
been any wiser if Henley hadn’t pumped two loads of bird-shot 
into him. The only effect was to make the bear angry, and he 
promptly started after Henley, who headed for camp on a dead 
run. We heard hira yelling as he touched the high places, with 
the bear in hot pursuit; and as he came into camp, he cried: 


Hunting bears in the West is not what it used to be. 
bear is a wise old guy, who looks like a farmer, but isn’t. 


above camp 


“Here we come, boys; secure your meat!” 

Henley always was a funny cuss. As the bear reached camp 
he paused to get his bearings, and a couple of shots from a .48 
settled him. 


“NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP.” 


The fire upon the hearth is low, 

And there s stillness everywhere; 
Like troubled spirits, here and there 

The firelight shadows fluttering go; 

And as the shadows ‘round me creep, 
A childish treble breaks the gloom, 
And, softly, from a farther room 

Comes, ‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


And, somehow, with that little prayer 
And that sweet treble in my ears, 
My thoughts go back to distant years 

And linger with a dear one there; 

And, as I hear the child’s amen, 

My mother’s faith comes back to me, 
Crouched at her side I seem to be, 
And mother holds my hands again. 


O for an hour in that dear place! 
O for the peace of that dear time! 
O for that childish trust sublime! 
© for a glimpse of mother’s face! 
Yet, as the shadows ‘round me creep, 
I do not seem to be alone— 
Sweet magic of that treble tone— 
And “Now I lay ma down to sleep.” 
. 
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California 
Excursions 


Weekly to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco via two different 
routes. One through Tourist 
Car leaves Minneapolis and 
Paul Monday morning, 
running Kansas City and 
Santa Fe Route to Los Angeles; 
leaves Minneapolis and 
Friday night, 
Kansas City, the 
Kansas & Texas, San 
Antonio & Aransas Pass and 
Southern Pacific Railways to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
being the only through sleeping 
car from the Northwest to Texas 
points. Both of these cars are 
brand new, wide vestibuled and 
steam heated, and run from St. 
Paul and Minneapolis to Kansas 
City via the 


Chicago 
Great 
Western 


Car leaving Monday 
Angeles following Friday after- 
noon, avoiding all Sunday 
travel. Car leaving Friday ar- 
rives Los Angeles the following 








every 
via 


another 

St. Paul 
running 
Missouri, 


every 
via 


arrives Los 


Wednesday morning and San 
Francisco Thursday morning, 


passing through Waco, San An- 
tonio and El] Paso. For full in- 
formation and assistance call on 
or address any agent of the Chi- 
cago Great Western Railway. 





JI PP. ELNER, 
Generat AGENT Passencern DerParnTMenNT. 
FIFTH ano ROBERT STREETS, 
sT. PAUL, MINN. 
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Minneapolis,Minn) Catalogue free 
Clarance A Marshall, Director | 

















The leading musical college in the Northwest 


tre Johnson School 





G. W. DONALD, Sec’y, 


EDUCATIONAL. 





The only reat Business College 
between Toronto and Vancouver. 
All business subjects taught, in- 


cluding STENOGRAPHY and 
TELEGRAPHY. Full partic- 
ulars on application to 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 





Of Music, Oratory, and Dramatic Art. 
All branches taught. Catalogue free 
GUSTAVUS JOHNSON, Director. 
40 to 44 Eighth St. S MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


(Please mention Northwest Magazine) 
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By studying one hour a day you can 


LEARN SHORTHAND 
fer » EIGHT yo dl 





INSTRUCTION BY MAIL 


YOU CAN LEARN PENMANSHIP, MATHEMATICS, 
LANGUAGE, SHORTHAND, BOOKKEEPING AND OTHER 
BRANCHES AS WELL AT HOME AS YOU CAN AT 
SCHOOL BY OUR NEW METHOD OF TEACHING. IN 
SOME CASES BETTER PROGRESS IS MADE. PAR- 
TICULARS FREE. SAMPLE LESSONS, 10 CENTS. 


NORTHWESTERN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


71tm AND JACKSON STS., ST. PAUL, MINN, 








The simplest, most rapid and legible system. Noshad 
ing; no position hte word signs Trial Jesson and 
circulars free. Addr 
KEYSTONE ‘CORRESPONDENCE a HOOL, 
CARLISLE, PA 














1860. 1900. 
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A thorough knowledge of 
TELEGRAPRHIY 
and R. R. Book-keeping—a key to success. 
Attend the 


TWIN CITY SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY. 


and you will be sure of success. 
Address, Baltimore Bidg., 7th and Jackson Sts., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





“Commercial College. ~ 


Entrance 603 and 604 C hamber of Commerce Bldg 
Next Door to Sixth and Robert Streets, 
Union Bank. St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE CANFIELD SCHOOL 


FOR BUSINESS. 
FOR SHORTHAND. 
OWATONNA, MINN. 


ALL graduates are employed. Your money re 
turned if you want it. Writs for School Talk. 


Curtiss 


SS Colle C and 
" ow le Institute 


The Leading Schol for Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, Typewriting. English, Etc. 
We Assist Students in Securing Positions. 
HODGMIRE & ARNESS, Boston Block, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Send for Prospectus. 




















STRAICHT OUT SALARY. 
() BONAFIDE SALARY, 
o0 = NO MORE,NO LESS SALARY 


D9 OC iin men or ladies wanted in 
each state to manage our business in their own 
and nearby counties. It is mainly office work con- 
ducted at home. Salary straight $900 a year and 
expenses—definite, Nag no commission, ir 
to understand. business find u 


complied COMPETENT.” RELIABLE, MANAGERS 


to secure 
to handle our rapidly growing trade. References. 


Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 


THE DOMINION COMPANY, 


Dept. N 4 « Chicago, ti 
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Day and Evening Classes. 

Individual Instruction. 

Special Shorthand Course by 
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A SHORTHAND UNIVERSITY. 


The business interests of the Northwest have long ielt the 


urgent need of an institution where young men and young 


women could be interesting and useful art of short 


t 
hand writing unner and with such thoroughness as 


1 1 ¢ iy 
to enable them to make an intelligent use of it. It is generally 


] 


l led business “colleges and 


conceded that rradua | o-cal 
a ime ir graduation, asa 

st without exception, entirely unable to render satis- 

id if ever able to do so it is only 

They have the 

in the elements of knowl 


it practically 


service, al 


actual busines 


tenographers 
Pp 
many years past a member of the official court reporter’s staff 


Minnesota (the St. Paul di 


of the Second Judici 

trict), is therefore 1 he li f possessing bot! 

and marked iginality it he lishment 

School of Short! ; 

Stenographers.” 

An experience Ot neat : 

hand teacher and urt reporter, coupled 

knowledge of banking, railway, and commer 

erally, enables r. Nichols to condu lis courses in a manner 
' 


both practi from the theoretical 


methoc 


demonstrations and lectures on the most approved 


, devices, short-cuts, phrases, expedient tc., employed 

he best professional reporters, and is calculated to qualify 
stenographers for high-clas itions and ever 
ind it is indeed the fact tl within the 


students of this course have become cot vorters of this 


urt reporting; 


two of the 


\s is aptly stated by Mr. Nichols in one of his many unique 


] 


advertisements. he confines himself to the furnishing of good 


stenographers, the filling of good positions, and the teaching of 
good shorthand, accepting as students only bright, educated 
young men and women, who must remain until 


y thoroughly 
qualified 

In this school there is no “term” in the sense that the word 
is ordinarily understood; so that students may enroll at any 
time. Another of the many interesting and meritorious inno 
vations adopted by Mr. Nichols is that it is the instruction and 
not the time that is sold; so that the student pays his tuition 
but once, and is permitted to remain without extra charge until 
he is fully competent to hold the most difficult and exacting 
position. This school bears the same relation to the ordinary 
business college that a university bears to a graded school—it 
is, in fact, a shorthand university 

As an evidence of appreciation of the excellence of this Ex 
pert School and the competency of its students, many of the 
railway departments and large corporations have arrangements 
with Mr. Nichols whereby he furnishes all their stenographers, 
and he is in this way enabled to assist his students to positions. 

The publishers of this magazine are personally acquainted 
with Mr. Nichols, and know him to be both capable and re- 
sponsible. He has the unqualified endorsement of judges, law- 


yers, bankers, railway officials, and business men generally. 
His handsomely equipped offices, class- and lecture-rooms are 
in the Manhattan Building at the corner of Fifth and Robert 
streets, the most central point in the city. Success to the 
“shorthand university.” 


HISTORY OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


In an article on the Indian name of the Columbia River, the 
Spokesman-Review of Spokane, Wash., says that when the first 
white explorers came into the country the Indians dwelling 
along the stream had various names for the great waterway— 
“Spokatilicum,” or Friendly Water; “Wahn-na,” or Big River; 
and for the upper stream the melodious name ‘Multnomah’ 
was sometimes used. 

The earlier navigators and explorers found it difficult to unite 
upon a name for this majestic river. The older charts marked a 
considerable ‘stream falling into the Pacific, and termed it the 
Rio de Aguilar, in honor of a Spanish lieutenant who is said to 
have sailed into these waters in the 16th century. It is the gen- 
eral belief of historians, however, that Aguilar paused before 
reaching so northern a point, and that the river he discovered 
was one of the smaller streams flowing down from the moun- 
tains of Southern Oregon 

Other charts indicated the River of the West, the River 
Thegays, and later the River Oregon. The origin of the latter 
name is lost in mystery. Jonathan Carver, who penetrated the 
wilds west of the Mississippi River during the 18th century, is 
thought to have been the first to employ it. In his quaint and 
interesting book he stated that the Indians he encountered im 
the Rocky Mountains told him of a great river rolling far to 
the westward, and this river he called the Oregon. 

The most plausible theory of the origin of this name is that 
it was bestowed by early Spanish navigators in honor of the 
Province of Aragon in their native land. The name Columbia 
it is hardly necessary to add, was bestowed by the river’s dis- 
coverer, Captain Gray of Boston, who sailed in over the bar in 
May, 1792, in the sloop Columbia. = 

A few other points in connection with the history of this 
river may be of interest. The trading-post at Astoria was not 
the first white settlement upon the river’s banks. In 1810 Cap- 
tain Winship attempted a settlement and built the first house at 
a point forty miles above the mouth. The Astor enterprise came 
in 1811. The first white woman to come into this country was 
Miss Jane Barnes, who arrived at Astoria in 1814, coming from 
England in the ship Isaac Todd. 

Prior to the advent of the whites, the Indians had large vil- 
lages along the river—among them Wishram, at the cascades 
peopled by a villainous lot of thieves and cutthroats whose de- 
scendants, half a century later, became so troublesome to Lieu 
tenant: Sheridan. The Indians along the lower stream were 
more peaceably inclined. They dwelt in rude plenty, and were 
fairly prosperous and happy until one of the sailing-vessels, 
dropping into the river, brought the deadly seeds of smallpox. 
The pestilence spread among them, and the losses were appal- 
ling. So thoroughly were the natives cowed by this disaster 
that for forty years thereafter, when they became turbulent, to 
bring them to terms it was only necessary to bring forth am 
empty bottle, securely corked, and threaten to let loose the 
smallpox. 


A MINER'S TEMPTATIONS. 


Instances’of the stealing of rich ore from quartz-mines are 
almost as common as the familiar crime of stealing amalgam 
from stamp-mills or sluice-boxes. The Butte (Mont.) Mining 
World says that one instance is related of a miner, employed on 
a rich property, who had been shadowed as he went down 
the waste-dump at midnight and dug up sacks of stolen ore to 
the value of $16,000. The same man, a few years later, suddenly 
left a good job at a rich mine and lived in solid comfort for 
several years after. He had sold no property, inherited no for- 
tune, and the generally accepted opinton among those who knew 
him best was that he had finally gotten away with a good quan- 
tity of rich ore and was living on the proceeds. 














THE NATIONAL ENAMELING AND STAMPING COMPANY. 
* 


Tie American Artisan of a recent date contained a very com- 
plimentary article on the mammoth plants of the National 
Enameling & Stamping Company. Special mention was made 
of the colossal factories at Granite City, Ill., where the company 
employs an army of skilled workmen. The stamping depart- 
ment of this plant is 80x1,300 feet in dimensions and three stories 
high, the output being forty-five tons daily. It has a capacity 
for 5,000 dozen pieces of enameled ware, 2,000 dozen pieces oi 
stamped ware, and many tons of sinks daily. The factory has 
a floor space of 312,000 square feet on three floors, keeps 1,800 
men busy in the manufacture of stamped and enameled ware, 
2,000 more men in the great steel mill, and 1,500 men in the 
tin mill in St. Louis. The company’s twenty-four enameling 
furnaces have a capacity for handling 125,000 pieces daily, and 
18,000 pounds of enamel are used in this department every 
twenty-four hours. The steel-plant at Granite City is one of the 
most complete in the world. There is an open-hearth plant, 
and a sheet-mill plant containing twenty-two complete sheet 
mills. The main building is 120x640 feet in dimensions, with a 
sixty-foot space in the center for traveling cranes, and a space 
thirty feet wide on each side. To describe the great plants of 
this gigantic company and their unequaled equipments would 
require pages. The operations of the National Enameling & 
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Everything is served in its season, and everything is well-cooked 
and appetizing. The senior member of the hotel company is Mr 
Charles Chafee, the well-known banker, but the managing part 
ner is Mr. W. B. La Selle, a man who makes an ideal landlord 
and who is very popular !ocally and also with the traveling pub 
lic. One may journey far and not find another house that give 

sv much at the low rate of $2 per day. 


ST. PAUL’S RUG AND CARPET FACTORY. 


An industry of great value to the Twin City and surround 
ing public is that represented by the St. Paul Rug and Carpet 
Factory, Stoppel & Company, proprietors, at 576-578 Ric 
Street, St. Paul. The factory was established about fifteen years 
ago, and the business was built up by a house to house canvass, 
Originally the company had two small looms, but today it has a 
complete equipment of modern machinery comprising seve: 


1 


looms, cutting and raveling machines, etc., etc. It is the largest 
} 


1e kind in the Northwest, employing only skilled 


factory of t 
workmen, and soliciting patronage on downright merit alon: 
The company will take old ingrain and brussels carpets and 
make them into lovely rugs of all sizes—up to twelve feet 

width; while rag carpets and silk curtains are made to order 
Satisfaction is always given, as can be attested by thousands of 


patrons who have dealt with Messrs. Stoppel & Company M 


MAYER’S SCHOOL SHOES WEAR LIKE IRON. 





Here We Make the Shoes. 


call on you. 





Stamping Company are world-wide, and the company’s reputa 
tion extends everywhere. Wherever such goods are used, there 
one will find the splendid wares of these famous manufacturers. 
The goods are regarded as standard in every State in the Union 
and in foreign countries as well. All up-to-date dealers handle 
them. The company makes goods which sell themselves; not 
one article is inferior; and, best of all, instead of being satisfied 
with what is being done, the company is all the time striving 
to improve the quality and variety of its products. It has the 
confidence of the public, and it is bound to keep it. 


A POPULAR PUBLIC RESORT. 


As a general thing a town is never better than its best hotels 
If Rhinelander is a progressive town, it is partly because of the 
Rapids House—one of those hotels at which everyone likes to 
stop. It was the first really good hotel the place ever had, and 
it has kept on growing better and better ever since its construc- 
tion. At the present time it contains forty well-furnished rooms 
—rooms that are always neat, clean, comfortable and homelike, 
in which. guests can rest undisturbed and be at their ease. 

The Rapids House has all the modern improvements. It is 
heated with hot air, lighted with electricity, has call-bells, baths, 
etc., etc. Better table-service cannot be found anywhere. 








Here We Carry the Stock. 


you want a reliable line of footwear with which you can increase your trade, buy MAYER’S MILWAUKEE CUSTOM- 
MADE SHOES. We make all grades and styles on good fitting lasts that are up-to-date. Our specialties are men’s 
and ladies’ FINE SHOES and OXFORDS, but we also make an extremely good line of heavy and medium weight 
every-day shoes from oil grain, kangaroo kip and calf. 


Send for samples, or write us, and we will have our salesmen 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE. G., Manufacturers, Milwaukee, Wis. 


orders from outside points will receive prompt ‘attention. Write 
for particulars, or when in the city call and see the proprietors 
at their factory. 


INVESTMENTS IN MINES. 

The leading Eastern newspapers are beginning to realize th: 
value of mining investments. Witness the following from th: 
New York Tribune: 

“The mining industry has paid more dividends, compared 
with other industries, than any other business known. Com 
pare the profits in mining with the profits of the 156,000 odd 
miles of railroad, with the aggregated liabilities of nearly $10. 
000,000,000, then you will see which pays the best. Under the 
wing of mining there exists some of the safest and most pro- 
fitable of all business. Take, for instance, the twelve great 
smelting companies—the mineral pawnbrokers. The smelting 
company that does a strictly custom business shows absolutely 
and unquestionably larger profits than any other industry in 
America. I know of instances where capital invested in smelt- 
ing companies has been turned five times a year, and each time 
the margin of profit has been over twenty per cent of the en- 
tire amount handled. They take no risk; simply buy the raw 
gold and silver in the ore, at a reduced price, extract their cost: 
of treatment, and pay the miner a residue.” 
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One of the prominent districts Sumpter 


gold-fields is the Ibex 
tains the meritorious properties begins about eight 


miles west of Sumpter and extends from the Bunk- 
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ONTARIO. 


It is understood that an immense steel plant 


will be establshed at Sault Ste. Marie. 


A complete electric-light plant has been installed 
at the Glass Reef mine in Northwest Ontario. 


Not many people know that Ontario could, were 
she so minded, produce her own figs. The dis- 
covery that figs would ripen in the sunny plains 


é Sunnyside tigation (na 
in Youina Gounly, Stole of Woshington, 


iS the largest Irrigation diich in ine Northwest. 


It is 42 miles in length and 45,000 acres of 
land are under it. 


Tivee Thousand People live in the Sunnyside, 
and Mere 1s no section in the Unie 
Sioles More prosperous. 


The fruit of Washington has taken the 
gold medal at the Paris Exposition, and 
Sunnyside is the finest fruit section in the 
State. 

Peaches, pears, 
cherries, grapes, 
richest flavor grow prolifically, 
ready and profitable market. 


The price of land ranges trom $25.00 to $40 00 per ocre 


TERMS OF SALE EASY. 


For a Pamphlet descriptive of the 
Sunnyside, address 


WASHINGTON IRRIGATION COMPANY, 
ZILLAH, WASHINGTON. 


prunes, apples, apricots, 
melons and berries of the 
and find a 
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of the Niagara District was made only two or 
three years ago. In the garden of C. Hunter, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, there were sixteen trees that 
were laden with this fruit this year. 


A strong company contemplates establishing a 
saw-mill at William to have a capacity of 15,000,- 
ooo feet per annum. 





The Ontario government is taking an active in- 
terest in the settlement of what is called New 
Ontario, the district around Lake Tamiscaming. 


The Independence mine, Manitou District, is 
putting in a stock of supplies for the winter, and 
will do some development work. In the spring a 
stamp-mill will be erected. 





The machinery for the ten-stamp mill of the 
Big Master mine is being taken to the mine as 
rapidly as possible. The development work on 
the mine is giving satisfactory results. 


Mr. Gibson of the Ontario Bureau of Mines has 
received notification that tke exhibit of mineral 
ore made by the department at the Paris Exposi- 


tion has been awarded the grand prize. 


The clean-up from the first mill-run of the Glass 
Reef mine in the Manitou District is expected 
to prove very satisfactory. It is said that twenty- 
eight ounces of amalgam were collected after two 
hours’ run. The gravity tramway from the shaft 
to the mill, about 1,000 feet in length, is working 
splendidly. The electric-light plant furnishes 200 
incandescent and four are lights, and lights the 
various buildings and also the various levels of 
the mine. It is reported that the company will in- 
crease the number of its stamps to twenty in the 
spring 


MANITOBA. 


The Brandon creamery has made 126,000 pounds 
of butter this season. 

New buildings to the value of $70,250 were erect- 
ed in the town of Dauphin this year. 

The Dominion Government engineer has select 
ed a site for the new government wharf to be 
erected in Selkirk. It will be 100x600 feet in di-- 
mensions 

The land sales passed through the C. P. R. land 
department for the month of October reached a 
total of 18,859 acres, realizing $62,770 as compared 
with 30,474 acres for $99,429 during the month of 
October, 1899. For the Canada North-West Land 
Company, their sales for October 1900, amounted 
to 5,000 acres for $27,000, as against 2,400 acres for 


$12,800 during October, 1899. 


Dauphin has about 1,200 population, and is sit- 
uated on the banks of the Vermillion River. It 
is only four years old, but already has a full com- 
plement of business houses and several manufac- 
tories. There are four grain elevators, a flour-mili 
of 125-barrei capacity, a planing-mill, a machine 
shop, a pump factory, and other valuable indus- 
tries. 


The Portage la Prarie News says that Fulton 
Bros., of Oakland, are among those farmers who 
are not complaining, notwithstanding the bad 
season. They recently completed threshing, and 
their crop yielded 14,000 bushels of grain. Of this, 
over 8,000 bushels was wheat of a good sample. 
There is still many an unworked gold-mine on the 
Portage Plain. The yield in Oakland District 
ranged twelve to fifteen bushels per acre. Early in 
the season it was thought that seven or eight bush- 
els would be the best this section would do, but, 
fortunately for the farmers, the results were better. 





Miss E. Cora Hind, secretary of the Manitoba 
Dairy Association, has received the following let- 
ter from Paris: ‘‘Paris, 1st September, 1900. Dear 
Madame,—I have much pleasure, by order of the 
Canadian Commission, to advise you that the In- 
ternational jury at the Paris Universal Exhibition 





has awarded the Dominion of Canada, for a col- 
lective exhibit of animal food products, of which 
your exhibit of cheese formed an important part, 
a grand prize diploma, and you will be entitled to 
receive a copy of the award. I beg to remain, 
yours truly, Aug. Dupars, secretary. 


ASSINIBOIA. 


The Regina creamery has closed the season with 
an output of nearly 25,000 pounds. 

The contract for the woolen-mill at Medicine 
Hat has been let. Work has been commenced, 
and is being rushed 





A branch of the Merchants’ Bank of Canada has 
been opened in Maple Creek. This branch will 
be a sub-office in connection with the Medicine 


Hat branch. 


Two steers shipped from Medicine Hat recently 
weighed 1,900 pounds each, and as they were sold 
by weight at the top price of the season—$3.65 per 
hundredweight—it will be seen that they realized 
between $69 and $70 each. 


W. J. Mitchell, superintendent of government 
creameries for Assiniboia, says that the output of 
all these creameries shows a very large increase 
over that of last year, the Churchbridge creamery 
having more than doubled the quantity made in 
1899. 


The annual report of the work done at the 
creamery at Moosomin, shows that operations were 
commenced this year on May 15 and discontinued 
on Oct. 13. The total number of days in opera 
tion was 150. Cream was supplied by sixty-five 
patrons, having 392 cows. The quantity of cream 
received was 22,836.2 inches, and the quantity of 
butter made 24,192.6 pounds. The total amount to 
be distributed to patrons is $3,443. The total make 


of butter last season was 8,456 pounds. 


The Yorktown Enterprise says that a_ well- 
to-do farmer in the vicinity of Carman has 
evolved a comparatively cheap and practical meth- 
od of drying wheat in bins. He has about 2,000 
bushels of wheat, and in that quantity has imbed- 
ded about s00 good sound bricks. A brick will 
absorb from two to three pounds of water if it is 
not already surcharged with moisture. Having 
greater absorbent qualities than the wheat, they 
draw the moisture from it to themselves, and in 
this way very practical results are obtained. The 
expense is not great, and the bricks are just as 
valuable after they have accomplished their work 
as before. 





A well-informed man speaks in the highest 
terms of the progress being made in that portion 
of Assiniboia lying south of the Moose Moun- 
tains, through which the C. P. R. is gradually 
extending its system. In this part, he states, 
where there have been prosperous settlers for 
many years, villages are springing up, owing to 
the advent of the railway. Carlyle is half-way be- 
tween Manor and Arcola, the latter the terminus 
of the work towards which the track-layers are 
pushing steel. On the present sites of Carlyle 
and Arcola, six weeks ago, there was no habita- 
tion; now substantial stores, feed-stables, hotels 
and homes are springing up, showing the ad 
vantage of better transportation facilities. The 
settlers, who have hauled their grain and farm 
produce twenty, thirty and forty miles to Ala- 
meda and Moosomin, now have market-places 
within a few miles of their homes. 


ALBERTA. 


A cow belonging to F. H. James of Gladys has 
made a perhaps unparalleled breeding record. She 
has had eight calves in two and a half years, once 
twins and twice triplets. So, at least, says a re- 
spected Calgary exchange. 





MacKenzie & Mann are negotiating with Ed- 
monton with a view to securing the old Ldmonton 
district railway charter and to commence con- 
struction and operation of the line. The agree- 


MANITOBA 


FARM LAND 


Notwithstanding this being a very unfavorable 
season, many farmers in Manitoba are threshing 
from twenty to thirty bushels of wheat per acre, 
and of oats and barley forty to sixty bushels. In 
these districts I have some very desirable lands 
for sale at from $5.00 to $10.00 per acre on very easy 
terms. Owing to an accident to the owner,I am 
offering a 480-acre farm, on which the wheat yield 
this season is thirty bushels to the acre—160 acres 
fenced and in a high state of cultivation; good 
frame house on stone foundation, with cellar ; ex- 
cellent well of water connected in kitchen; first- 
class log outbuildings; good well of water connect- 
ing with horse stable and cattle yard; shade trees, 
and good garden of small fruits. For quick sale 
$4,500 will be accepted, on very easy terms of pay- 
ment. Thirty miles from Winnipeg, and three 
miles from station on main line of C. E R. 

720 acres improved—fifteen miles from Winni- 
peg and three from Rosser station ; 480 fenced, 300 
under cultivation, will be left fall plowed; 500 A 1 
arable land, 220 hay and pasture; small frame 
house, frame outbuildings, good well and pomp. 
Sturgeon Creek crosses it—a new farm, only 812. 
per acre, easy terms. 

Four sections of beautiful prairie land, 
twenty-five to thirty-five miles south of Winnipeg, 
all within three and one-half mile»from railway 
station, for %5.00 per acre; one-fifth cash, balance 
in eight equal annual payments, with interest 6%; 
will double in value within three years. 

Three farms of 240 acres each, fifteen to twenty 
miles sotheast from Winnipeg, s itable for mixed 
farming, only $3.00 per acre—easy terms. 

Stock farms, twenty to thirty miles east of 
Winnipeg, $1.50 to $4.00 per acre. 

Market gardens and dairy farms, close to the 
city. Write or call and see me when you come to 
Manitoba 


JAMES SCOTT, 


Corner Main and Portage Ave. East, 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 













If You Really Want to Buy 


some of the best farm land in 


THE RED RIVER VALLEY 


or other parts of 


North Dakota or Minnesota, 


you should write for prices 
and other particulars to 


J. B. FOLSOM, 


617 Front St. Fargo, N. D. 




















sT. PAUL, MINN. 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 


. § Choicest and best of Cut Flowers 
Srmcrauties: } Zrtistic Floral Work. 


618 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ment provides that the f hall commence con- 
struction by May 1, and have the line coupleted 
from Strathcona to Edmonton Oct. 1 following 

Li Lightcap, a Winnipeg erchant, returned 
recently from a trip to the ranching districts « 
Western Assiniboia lS hern Alberta, and 
says that the ranching ind ry in that region is 
becoming a great thing Phe eep-iaising in 
dustry is expanding, and the ranchers find a good 
market for their surplus stock in British Colu 
bia. Cattle on the range are in fine conditiot 
The British Columbia market takes all the butch 
ers’ stock or lighter animals, leaving the heavy ant 
mals for export t Britis! narkets About 
Pincher Creek, and in the vicinity of Cardston, 
the settlers have been growing good crops. C 
Kettles, of Pincher Creek, told Mr. Lightcap that 
he had grown fall wheat for five years in succes 
sion, and always had a good crop. some of the 
Cardston settlers had also secured good crops 
winter wheat, some of which had been purchased 
for the Calgary flour-mill 

The most important irrigation enterprise at 
present engaging ttention of e Northwest 
public is und that of e Canadian 
Northwest Irrigation Company, which is now 
nearing completion Phe inal in question is 
ninety miles long, draws its water supply from 
the S. Mary’s River, and distributes it over a 
tract of country lying south of the wn of Leth 
bridge, in Southern Alberta. Now that this pro 


ject has been so succe lly completed it is said 
that the C. P 


still more extensive 








ipany is contemplating a 
rrigation enterprise, by the 
along its line 
light. The 
water will be drawn from the Bow River, and it 
is said that the 
canal will not 
Problems as 
berta. 
be made available for settlement, 
ing assured of both 


Same engineer, on lands which lie 


in sections where the rainfalls are 


construction of the intended 
present nearly so many engineering 
encountered in Southern Al- 
Hundreds of thousands of acres will thus 
the settlers be- 


were 


certain and abundant crops. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Rossland is to have a post-office building, to 
cost $55,000. 


It is said that a Masonix temple t 
ooo will soon be erected in Nelson 


cost $30,- 


An iron mine situated about three miles from 
Chemainus is said to contain very rich ore. The 
ledge is twenty-two feet wide, and an assay gave 
63 per cent of iron, with no trace 


phosphorous silicia 


of sulphur or 


The Yellow Jacket group in the Nelson Dis 
trict has been sold for $65,000 Work will be 
commenced immediately, and a ten-stamp mill 


and electric plant and other 


be placed on the 


improvements will 
property 


If reports can be credited, the Homestake claim 
in Franklin camp, North Fork of Kettle River, is 
a wonder \ series of assays gave high returns. 


One showed values of $56 gold and twenty-six 


ounces of silver per ton. The ledge is fifty feet 
wide 
Uraniur 1 metal worth $6 a pound, has been 


found near Nelson. The world’s supply of urani- 
vm is very limited, coming chiefly from Germany 
and a few places in the United States. This is, 


it is understood, the first discovery of the rar« 


metal in British Columbia 
There are now 350 men 
smelter, and the pay-roll 
$28,000 per When 
smelter is doubled, the 
being 
creased. 





month capacity of the 


int for which is now 


installed, the pay-roll will be largely in- 


Ore shipments from Phoenix camp on Oct 


22, established what is said to be a record for 


British Columbia mining-camps. Nearly 1,oco tens 


of ore were shipped to the Granby smelter by the 


Miner-Graves syndicate. It is not intended 


this amount every day, as the smelter 
Grand Forks could not handle it ving a 
apacity of only 600 tons daily. Up to November 
e Phoenix mines had shipped 34 tons of 

‘ r d for less than four mont 


Os one mining-camp outside of Rossland is 
shipping 600 tons of ore each twenty-four 
Phoenix. This is not a bad 


a camp, the Phoenix Pioneer 


rs, and that is 
record for so young 


1 it will grow even better at no very 





tar te Ihe same enterprisir paper sa} 
ther S$ a great and steadily growing demand 
for house n Phoenix, and that the building of 
new homes would be a safe and profitable invest 
} Ss 1ake 

The Dayt up, which is about five iles 
from Kaslo, y prove to be the first tin mine 
Dominion, says the Nelson Miner. If this 
s the case, it is a most important find, not only 
for this district, but for the entire Province. The 
re taken from the vein has been treated by the 


il assayers, and exceedingly high values in tin 





have been obtained, with $4 per ton in gold and 
eight per cent in copper. A quantity of ore has 
beer pped to the Government as office at 
Ottawa. It is a well-known fact that the Domin- 
on Government has offered a premiurn $50,000 
to the first tin mine of the Dominion, and it will 
be a great credit to the Kaslo mining district if 


he Dayton group proves to be a tin-producer. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO TRAVEL WEST 
VERY CHEAPLY. REDUCTION APPROX- 
IMATING 25 PER CENT IN PASSENGER 
FARES TO MINNESOTA, MANITOBA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, WASHING- 
TON, AND OREGON POINTS. 


The traveling public, and those desiring to 


change location, will be interested in the an- 
nouncement which comes from the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway of a big reduction in one-way and 
round-trip rates to the West. These low rates are 
made particularly to attract additional settlement, 
and apply to all points in Minnesota, Manitoba, 
North Dakota, Montana, Washington, and Ore- 
gon, and tickets may be Paul 
or Minneapolis on the following dates: 

November 6, 20 and 27, 1900, 

February 12, 19 and 26, 1901, 

March 5, 12, 19 and 26, 1901, 

April 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 1901. 

One way tickets will be good for continuous 
passage commencing on date of sale. 

Round-trip tickets will be good to commence 
trip on date of sale only, and will be limited to 
twenty days going, continuous passage, returning 
with final limit of thirty days. Stop-over will be 
allowed going within the transit limit at and west 
of Little Falls and Aitkin, Minn. 

Never before has such an opportunity been 
given to the intending settler to reach his new 


purchased at St. 





home so cheaply. 
For further information 
ticket agent, or to 
G. BP. aT. A. KN. F 


apply to your local 
CHAS. S. FEE, 
R., St. Paul, Minn. 


MOTHERS. 


For over fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing’ 
Syrup has been used by mothers for their children 
while teething. Are you disturbed at night and 
broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and 
crying with pain of cutting teeth If so, send at 
once and get a bottle of “‘Mrs. Wipslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup” for children teething. Its value is in- 
calculable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer 
immediately; depend upon it, mothers, there is 
no mistake about it. It cures diarrhea, regulates 
the stomach and bowels, cures wind colic, softens 
the gums, reduces inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘‘Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup’ for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of one 
of the oldest and best family physicians and 
nurses in the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty- | 
five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup.” 











To the 
PANT s- Wearing 
Public! 











We take pleasure in announcing 
that Rochester Cassimere Pants 
are now for sale by retail clothiers. 


A Word about our Pants: 


In the first place they are ali 
All wool means long wear. 

In the second place, they are so, | 
to the wearer at as low a price as 
honest Pants can be sold. 

Reliable, low-price Pants are 
made possible in this way:—We 
make the product of our woolen 
mill into Pants in our own clothing 
factory. Then we sell them Direct 
to the retail dealer. Thus we do 
away with all jobbers’ profits. 


What the 
You gain. 


Now, a word more: Pants 
are made of high-grade cassimeres, 
cheviots and tweeds, and retail 
$2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 per pair. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep them 


wool, 


j »bbers l ose, 


—Our 


kindly write us to that effect—it 
will help us, help him, and help 
you 





Woolen Mfg. 


MINNESOTA, 





Co. 


Rochester 
ROCHESTER, 








IT WILL PAY YOU TO DEAL 
DIRECT.’ Ladindad Baia a 











Write us, and we will tell you how. Highest class of 
portraits enlarged from any photo in any style of 
work. Think now of a Christmas present. High 
grade picture frames and mouldings at popular 


prices. 
CHAS. A. BOHNEN, 
Telephone Connection. 29 EAST SEVENTH STREET. 


















Ft Sooke SEME PSE 


est Coo. R. utensil. No odor 

ood can’t burn. Saves laboran 
fuel. Cooks on oil, gas or coa 
stove. Agents wanted, either sex 
Big pay. A lady sold 1730 in on 

town. Address, for terms, . 
W. E. BEVERIDGE, Baltimore, Md, 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. ©: 


Dututn’s Suspension Bripce.—It is proposed 
to build a suspended bridge at Duluth, over the 
ship canal, similar to that over the Seine at Rouen 
The city power-house is to supply the current. 





Tue Larcest Mine In THE WoRLD.—The own- 
ers of the Treadwell mines in Alaska figure on a 
prefit of $1.50 a ton on the output of a thousand 
stamps, which is 4,000 toms per day, making a 
profit of $6,000 a day. 


RECLAIMING A DEsERT.—Five million acres of the 
great Australian desert have been reclaimed and 
made arable by irrigation. The water is procured 
by simply boring wells, and there seems to be an 
inexhaustible supply under the surface. 





ALUMINUM IN GENERAL Use.—Aluminum has 
been one of the coming metals for a long time, but 
at last it has arrived. It is now getting largely in- 
to the arts and utilities. Its range is all the way 
from a picture-frame to a frying pan. 





Huce Goipen Nuccet.—Ole Oleson, a trapper 
and miner who is thoroughly reliable, arrived at 
Victoria, B. C., Saturday from Alert Bay with a 
nugget valued at $500 which he found on Thomp 
son Creek, a few miles from salt water, and but 
200 miles ffom Victoria. 


INTELLIGENCE OF BeEs.—In each beehive are a 
number of nursing bees, which do not go out to 
gather honey, but look after the eggs and young, 
a certain number always being told off to ventilate 
a hive. These stand close to the entrance, and fan 
strongly with their wings. 





Cuspan VEGETABLES.—Consignments of vegetables 
grown on the farms of the Cuban Industrial Relief 
Commission have arrived, and they have met with 
high favor. The potatoes are said to be superior 
to the best Bermudas, as they have not the insipid 
sweetness of the Bermudas, and are more mealy 





New Remepy ror Cotps.—Slight tapping of the 
forehead over the nose and eyes with a rubber 
hammer is the remedy proposed by Doctor Schnee 
for incipient colds, with heavier tapping in chronic 
catarrh. The first contracts the blood-vessels, and 
the second dilates them and favors a free secre- 
tion of mucus. 


A Monster Rarr.—A report from La Crosse, 
Wis., says that the largest lumber-raft in the his- 
tory of Mississippi River rafting passed that city 
early in November. It contained 9,360,000 feet of 
lumber, beside a large top-load of lath and 
shingles. The estimated value is $650,000. It was 
fifty-two cribs long and eight cribs wide. 


Toronto's City Hatu.—Twenty years ago the 
city of Toronto, Ont., began the erection of a 
city hall which was to cost $300,000 by the original 
estimate. The outlay on it to date has been $2,345,- 
ooo, and it is not yet finished. Meanwhile the ar- 
chitect’s fees, it is said, have exceeded $60,000, and 
an effort in the city council to dismiss him has 
failed. 


Hiewest Fracrore 1n THE Wortp.—Colonel 
Frank S. Hastings, a retired merchant of San 
Francisco, is preparing to erect in Golden Gate 
Park there the highest flagpole in the world. The 
giant pole will be 350 feet high, and from it will 
wave an American flag 100 feet long, with stars 
three feet across. Colonel Hastings, who is a 
veteran of the Civil War, is prepared to expend 
$4,000 in the completion of this project. 





ATTACKED By A Moose.—Last week, says the 
Wabigoon (Ont.) Star, Mr. John Taylor had an 
exciting encounter with a bull-moose. It attacked 
him when he had only an ax in his hand, and Mr. 
Taylor intrenched himself behind a thick brush- 
pile, which fortification enabled him to keep the 
enemy at bay, as the moose, luckily, did not think 
of executing a flank movement, but retired, like 
Gen. Buller, after the failure of the frontal attack. 


Man’s Brain.—Professor Ranke l.as submitted io 
the German Anthropological Society the results of 
his investigation into the relative weights of the 
brain and spinal cord in man and the monkey 
[he elephant and the whale have heavier brains 
than man; the mole and certain small apes and 
singing-birds have heavier brains in proportion to 
the weight of the body than man. According, 
however, to Professor Ranke, the weight of the 
brain in proportion to the weight of the spinal 


cord is greater in man than in any other animal. 

A Srrance Birp.—Benjamin King captured a 
strange bird while hunting horses along Wilson 
Creek, near Wilbur, Wash. Although the bird 
could not fly, it was full-feathered and appeared 
to be full-grown. Mr. King brovght the bird to 
town and exhibited it, but no one could supply 


the name. Its feathers are colored like those of | 


a bald eagle, but with a tinge of black gloss, and 
its head is bare to the point of its jaws, excepting 
a gray, downy covering. In size and shape it re- 
sembles an eagle, and its wings, when spread, 
measure five or six feet; but it has feet like a 
chicken. 


Misstssipp1 River PeaRrLs.—Discovery of pearls 
in the Upper Mississippi River near Prairie du 
Chien, Wis., has caused a tremendous rush to the 
clam-beds. House-boats are now crowding the 
river, and more than a thousand persons are en- 
camped along the river bank. The finding of a 
few thousand dollars’ worth of pearls by the dig- 
gers has started a raid on the river. One of the 
pearls recently found, the Allen pearl, weighed 100 
grains and is said to be the largest perfect px 
yet taken from the river. It was purchased by 
William Moore, of Comanche, Iowa, who paid 
$3.000 for it. 


Seconp Crop or Besries.—The Seattle (Wash 
Post-Intelligencer reports new strawberries in the 
market there on Sept. 30o—the second crop during 
the year. The berries are of good size and ex- 


cellent flavor. Those in the stores came from 
Snake River, where there is said to be quite a 
crop of berries now ripening. At Pullman, I. W. 
Shearer has a berry-patch that was recently 
white with blossoms, and which later had good 
sized berries on the vines. This is a rare occur- 
rence, even in the famous Palouse Country. A 
second crop of strawberries is a thing few people 
have seen. 





INCREASE OF WiLp GAME IN OrEGON.—Wild 
game is rapidly increasing in numbers in some 
parts of Oregon. Sportsmen who come from the 
valley of Lake Creek in Lane County, are sur- 
prised at the steady increase of deer in the iace 
of the fact that the settlers kill them with im- 
punity at all times of the year. Passers along 
the roads see bands of deer almost every day. 
Bears aiso seem: more numerous than ever, though 
a good many are killed every year. They seldom 
attack domestic stock, keeping to the woods, 
where they feed on berries and wild game. Cou- 
gars, which formerly were in these woods in large 
numbers, seem to be growing scarcer, perhaps 
because, being destructive of sheep, goats, calves 
and the like, they are hunted more assiduously 
than bears. 


Queer Stones.—J. W. Kingsoliver recently ex- 
hibited a round stone formation which bears a 
close resemblance to a petrified orange, says the 
Seattie (Wash.) Times. It was found with about 
a half-bushel of similar stones at a depth of 134 
feet at the bottom of a shaft which is being sunk 
on the Sound where men are prospecting for coal. 
The rocks are round and of the size of oranges. 
’n some of them, it is said, the place where the 
orange grew from the stem is plainly discernible. 
The rocks were found in a fire-clay strata, and 
with them were found the remains of other vege- 
table products. They appear to be highly impreg- 
nated with iron. To say the least, the specimens 
are very curious. The appearance of the markings 
of the orange are plainly seen, yet it may not be 
any such petrifaction. Stones are often found so 
rounded by the action of water, but seldom so 
evenly done as in the case of those shown by Mr. 
Kingsoliver. 


E. LYTLE’S DIAMOND PARLORS. 


You can buy diamonds of us at a discount. 


Weare We car- 
diamond : 
brokers. We ry a large 


stock. House 
established 
1875. We 
give mail or- 
ders prompt 
attention. 


buy and sell 
diamonds, 
and loan 
money on 
diamonds, 
any amount. 





Goods sent C. O. D. with privilege of examination. 


4il Robert St., 2nd floor, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








You can make money handling our 


MASQUERADE 
COSTUMES. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


GIESEN COSTUME CO., 418 No. Franklin St., St. Paul. 


THE RELIEF coutar sutton 


No LBVERS, SPRINGS, or SEPARA- 
TION. A relief to the seller and the 
wearer. Can be used to hold collars, 
cuffs and back of tie. The best and strongest button in the world 
If your dealer does not have it send 15 cents for sample 


REID & ORR Co., 
ROCHESTER, MINN. 








..Mf’g Jewelers... 





F YOU want something in the Jewelry line 
for XMAS, let us show you our bargains in 
Diamonds, Watches and Sterling Novelties, 


F. H. HARM, 
— 109 EAST SEVENTH STREET, 


ST. PAUL, - - ~ MINNESOTA. 





BALDNESS AND FALLING HAIR. 
Cured by contract if desired when we can give 
personal attentior Intelligence, perseverence 
and the use of DR. CHANCE’S HAIR RENEWER 
and shampoo, are all that’s required. Keeps the 
scalp ceol, loose and clean inside and out 

RENEWER, #1.00; SHAMPOO, 25e. Send 
#1.25 for one month's Home Treatment 
DR. OLIVER K. CHANCE, 580 Syndi- 
cate Arcade, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 








ANDSOME RUGS <an be made from your 
old carpets in three styles. 75c., $1.00 and 
#1.25. Write for circular. 


H. H. TAYLOR 
RUG AND HASSOCK FACTORY. 
617 Bryant Avenue North, 


Established 16 years.) Minneapolis,Minn, 








Invested in a postal 
ecard will bring you 
our new catalogue 
FREE of charge. 

Two U.S. Patents: NEW FEL- 

TEN FOOT AND SLIP SOCKBT. 


Doerhnger Artificial Limb Go 


Mi.wauKes, Wie. 














ADIES—Use Madam Du Pont’s Pills 
bk; for delayed monthly periods, longest 
and most obstinate cases relieved in 

four days without the least pain or danger; 
price for first box, $1. Address: Crown 
Chemical Co., 530 First Ave. N., Minneapolis. 












Ww ship Funeral Flowers on 
telegraph or mail orders any 
time, day ornight. Bedding and 
House Plants in their season. Cut 
Flowers, fresh and fragrant. 

Seeds that are good and honest 
at 5c per packet. Our catalogue 
is FREE. Send for it. 


MENDENHALL, riorist, 


=~ 37 So. 6th St., Minneapo is, Minn 
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THROUGH TOURIST SLEEPING-CAR 
SERVICE TO TEXAS, OLD MEX- 
ICO AND CALIFORNIA 

VIA Chicago Great Western Railway to Kan- 
sas City, and Missouri Kansas & Texas, San An- 
tonio & Arkansas Pass and Southern Pacific Rail- 
ways through Dallas, San Antonio, El Paso and 
Los Angeles to San Francisco. Only through 
car line from the Northwest to Texas points and 
connecting at Spofford Junction for all points in 
Old Mexico. These cars are in charge of an ex- 
perienced official and leave St. Paul every Friday 
at 11:20 P. M., reaching Dallas the following 
Sunday, San Antonio on Monday, El Paso on 
Tuesday, Los Angeles at noon Wednesday and 
San Francisco early Thursday morning. These 
are Pullman tourist cars similar to those run on 
all transcontinental lines, and the charges for 
berths are about half those regularly charged. To 
persons who have made the trip to California 
via other routes, this Southern route will prove 
a most delightful change, and to persons con- 
templating a trip to Texas or Mexican points, 
it furnishes facilities heretofore unoffered. Full 
information furnished by J. P. ELMER, G. A. 
P. D., Cor 5th & Robert Sts., St. Paul. 


HUNTERS HOT SPRINGS, 


On the Northern Pacific Railway in Montana, 
have a national reputation for curing blood dis- 
eases. They are situated in a beautiful part of 
the Yellowstone Valley near the Yellowstone Riv- 
er, at the base of the Crazy Mountains, and are 
not far from Yellowstone Park Their elevation 
THE ACGME 381-3-5 Robert Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. above sea level is about 4,200 feet. They are less 
+ MAURICE B. HARTMANN, PROP. than 150 miles from Helena, the capital of Mon- 
tana, and Butte and Anaconda, the great mining 
HIGH CLASS CONFECTIONERY, FANCY BAKERY, LADIES’ and smelting cities of the Seiko, Aen from 
SSS AND GENTLEMEN’S LUNCHEON, Oo the fine air and climate, the springs, which have 
Positively the Finest, Most Complete and Up-to-ate Establishment of its Kind in the Northwest, a temperature of from 148 degrees to 168 degrees 
All sorts of hot and cold beverages served from an elaborate Soda Buffet, in connec- Fahr., are unsurpassed in curing rheumatic, drop- 
tion with which we operate the only Cloisonne Hot Soda apparatus in the city. sical, neuralgic, and all blood complaints. There 
are new buildings and bath-houses, a plunge bath, 
etc. Rates are $2.50 per day, or $15 per week, 
with special rates for a lengthened stay. Good 
fishing and hunting all around there. 
THE Combine vacation with recuperation, and spend 
' a a week or two there. Special excursion rate in 
Continental Tailoring Co,, exec 
” ce : E Address Chas. S. Fee, G. P. A., Northern Pa- 
376 Jackson St., ST. PAUL, MINN. — cifie Ry., St. Paul, Minn., or call on F. H. Fo- 
garty, No. 208 So. Clark St., Chnago, Ill., Gen- 
FIRST-CLASS FIT AND eral Agent Northern Pacific Railway. 
WORKMANSHIP PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR TO 
*~ERSONALLY NDUCTE IRS 
GUARANTEED. CALIFORNIA IN PULLMAN TOURIST 
ALSO CLEANING AND SLEEPING-CARS, 





THE ACME’S SUPERB LUNCHEON DEPARTMENT. 











AGE ae ae age ate abe ate abe ate ate ate ate ae ade she ate ate ate she ate ae age she att ae eae 
Clements’ Tailor- 
Made Clothing. 


For $25.00 we offer a range of suit- 
ings that cannot be equaled anywhere. 

New patterns, new clothing, new 
newness, exclusiveness. 

Other goods at other prices, but 
satisfaction given, no matter what 


the price 
“If it come from Clements, it’s 
correct "’ REPAIINS OF GEN- Via Chicago Great Western Railway to Kansas 
TLEMEN'S GAR- City, and Santa Fe Route to Los Angeles and 
GEORGE CLEMENTS, MENTS. Southern California. Only line having new Pull- 


IKE FEIN ST E | N, man tourist sleepers equipped with wide’ vesti- 

MANAGER. bules, steam heat and gas-light. One of these new 

sleepers leaves St. Paul at 8:10 A. M. every Mon- 

day, via Chicago Great Western for Los Angeles 

and Southern California via Kansas City, and 

3 reaches Los Angeles the following Friday morn- 

Burlin fon ing. These tours are personally conducted by an 

experienced official who accompanies the train to 

its destination. The cars are well equipped for a 

long journey, and are as comfortable as the stand- 

Ou p ard sleepers, while the price for a double berth 

' is only about one-half. Full information furnished 

by J. P. Elmer, G. A. P. D., Cor sth & Robert 
Sts., St. Paul. 
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The Electric Lighted Limited a cons WOH ast 
Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home 


and business in order to be cured. Nature has 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 
SE EE Ae ae a Ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae eae ae ae ae eae 


ae ae ae ae ae ee ae ae eae ee 
ah AEE a ae ae ale ae abe ae ale ae ae ale ae ale ae ate ae ae a 








‘“A twist of the wrist’’—it’s on. Another twist of the wrist, it’s produced a vegetable remedy that will perma- 
off—the berth light on the Burlington’s Chicago Limited. Con- nently cure asthma and all diseases of the lungs 
veniences—a_ buffet-library smoker; compartment and standard and bronchial tubes. Having tested its wonder- 
sleepers; a dining car; a reclining chair car; electric light; steam ful curative powers in thousands of cases (with a 
heat. Leaves Minneapolis 7:20 P. M., St. Paul 8:05 P. M., record of 90 per cent permanently cured), and 
daily. Arrives Chicago 9:25 next morning. Ask your home desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
pf agent for tickets via this line. free of charge to all sufferers from asthma, con- 
} sumption, catarrh, bronchitis and nervous dis- 
| i PF. Ss. Evstis, GEO. FP. LYMAN, eases, this recipe, in German, French or English, 
gy Gen’! Pass. Agent, Ass't Gen'! Paes. Agent, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
: CHICAGO, ILL. ST. PAUL, MINN. by mail. Address with stamp, naming this paper, 
f { | W. A. Noyes, 847 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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© ITEMS OF INTEREST. © 


A Paptock From Mexico.—G. W. Myers, ot 
South Bend, Wash., has in his possession a huge 
padlock of unique design and great strength. The 
lock was sent him by his brother Fred, of Rasmos, 
Mexico. It was purchased from a Mexican who 
stated that it was from the dungeons of one of the 
old Mexican citadels. 





ANTIQLTY OF THE TELESCOPE.—The telescope, so 
far from being, as is generally averred, the out~- 
come of the famous experiment of Galileo, was 
known at least 300 years before his time; while the 
microscope certainly dates from the early part of 
the ninth century, although greatly improved in 
the sixteenth by Jansen and others. 





Deer-Huntinc 1n Minnesota.—There was good 
deer-hunting during the open season in Minnesota 


LicsiG 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
of Beef simplifies sick room 
cookery, A cup of rich beef 
tea in a minute, before the 
invalid’s fancy for food has 


passed away. 


this season. The year was favorable for breeding, | 


and a large mumber of fawns insure good sport | 


mext year. Indian depredations have been less 
extensive than previously, and for that reason the 
qmumber of deer and moose left for the hunters 
was larger than usual. 


Specowp Crops 1n WIisconstn.—A correspondent 
at Spring Valley, Wis., says that the recent wet 
fall produced a second crop of many fruits and 
@rains there. Nearly all the orchards had ripe sec- 
ond-crop apples, not as large as those of the first 
crop, but nearly«'so; many farmers had straw- 
berries, and several of them cut and threshed a 
profitable crop of second-growth flax. 


PLantinGc Trees AtonGc Kaiiways.—The propo 
sition of railroads planting trees for ties, posts 
and poles is being seriously discussed, as tim- 
ber for these items is rapidly growing less. The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe road has tried 
growing catalpa trees for this purpose with ex- 
cellent success. On 1,280 acres planted, this road 
realized a profit of $2,432,000 in ten years. 

Lost tn THE Mountains.—A four-year-old girl 
wandered away from home near the Bonanza mine 
recently, says the Portland Oregonian, and was lost 
in the mountains forty-eight hours. When recov- 
ered she was quite unharmed. She told'of having 
seen a black dog with two puppies, which she 
tried to catch, “but they ran away after their 
mamma.”” The ‘‘dog’’ was a bear, and the ‘“‘pup 
@mies’’ were her cubs. 





A Discovery or Curysoprase.—A rich vein of 
echrysoprase, a rare variety of chalcedony of great 
walue, has been discovered in Tulare County, Cal., 
by Curator Wilcomb, of the Park Museum. 
Chrysoprase inits perfect state has been found in 
dimited quantities in lower Silesia, California, and 
in Oregon, and an inferior grade is found in Ver- 
mont; but the present find of chrysoprase is of the 
finest quality, and the gems, when cut, command 
a high price. 


MONTANA IRRIGATED LANDS. 


Along the Tongue River near Miles City, irri- 
gated lands can be procured for from $18 to $20 
per acre, including water rights, on ten years’ 
time, at six per cent interest. These lands are 
capable of producing grain, vegetables, alfalfa, and 
all vine fruits, as well as apples and plums. They 
are situated within a very reasonable distance of 
Gelena, Butte, and Anaconda. The climate of 
Montana is. delightful, and the soil exceedingly 
fertile. For further particulars, or for maps and 
publications descriptive of the various States 
through which the Northern Pacific runs, write to 
<. W. Mott, General Emigration Agent, Northern 
Pacific Ry., St. Parl, Minn. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All drug- 
gists refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. 
Grove’s signature is on each box. 25c. 


The genuine always 
bears this signature 
in blue: 





BUSINESS MEN 


and men that dress well are inter- 
ested in clothes that fit and wear. 


We Make That Kind of Clothes. 
Our Fall and Winter fashion plates 
are ready ; write forthem. It would 
please us to mail you samples of 
cloth and our prices. 


McNEIL & MEYERS, 
Winnipeg's High-Class Tailors. 


226 PORTAGE AVENUE. 





GRAND CLUBBING OFFER OF THE 
BEST CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Make your family a substantial present 
that will be in evidence the year round. 


$7.50 in Macazines For OnLy $4,50 


Review of Reviews 
McClure’s Magazine 
Success 4 
Cosmopolitan Magazine | 
Northwest Magazine } 








) 
. | All five sent to one 
or separate ad- 
dresses for twelve 
months for only 


$4.50. 


Review of Reviews must be a new subscription. Sub- 
scribers tothe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE Can renew their 
subscriptions on the above basis. This offer holds 
good only to December 3ist. 

Remit by bank draft, express or postal money order 

with your order: H. DEANE, Bank of Minnesota 
Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





JOHN RAUSCHER, 


Manufacturer of 


Push Buttons for 
Electric Bells. 


98 West Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, - - MINN. 








BROMLEY & CO., 


itl ® 


Tents, Awnings, 






and Mattress 


h\ Factory, 


wre htt 


Trade Tonic 
FOR BUSINESS DEBILITY. 
| UNIQUE ADS 
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WINNIPEG DRUG HALL 


PRESCRIPTIONS. 


MAIL ORDERS, 


We Prepay all Charges on 
Orders Exceeding $1.00. 




















Prescriptions or Family Re- 
Ceipts put up and mailed on 
the shortest notice. We 
solicit your orders by return 
mail. 


H. A. WISE, 


DISPENSING CHEMIST. 
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TOILET ARTICLES. 





WINNIPEG, MAN. 

















2 ATTRACTIVELY DISPLAYED. 
§ CONVINCINGLY WRITTEN. 


LET ME GIVE YOU 
A FEW DOSES. 


Particulars on application. 


JAS. S. JACKSON, 


WRITER OF GOOD ADVERTISING. 
510 Mcintyre Block, WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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J. H. HOLTBY, 
ILLUSTRATOR, | a 


DESIGNER and 
ENGRAVER. 


All Work Promptly Executed in 
a Superior Manner. Special At- 


tention given to Display Adver- 
tisements and Cartoons. @ @ @ ; 


Mcintyre Block, Winnipeg, Man. 
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F REE to anyone who will sell only 18 of our 
senone wa scarf pins at 10 cents each. 
4SENDN 


MONEY, just name and ad- 
dress and we will mailyou 18 pins post-paid. 
When you he ve soldthem send us the money and 
we willsend your choice of any of the 
premiums pictured in our large list which we 
send with pins, . oop & CO 

| Dept 5 Park &q.. Boston.M 
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HIS THREE CHANCES 

He was telling his experience of having his 
fortune told to a friend. ‘‘Yes, sir, he told me 
everything. Said that I had three chances during 
my life to get a fortune, but didn’t do it.” 

“Well, did you.” 

“Should say I did. Two were marrying gir 
Ine girl's father offered me a good farm if I'd 
take the girl, and the other offered me ten thou 
sand dollars.”’ 

“Well, why didn’t you do it?’ 

“Didn't have to. Didn’t want to be bampered 
by no yard of strategy. See?’ 


WHAT PAPA WAS 

The Ellensburg (Wash.) Capita/ relates the fol- 
lowing tale An Ellensburg minister was holding 
revival services in North Yakima recently, just 
prior to the election, and as he was closing the ser- 
vices each evening he asked those who were Chris 
tians to Out of a family of man 
wife, and daughter at one meeting the last two 
went to the front, while the head of the household 
remained in his seat. 

On the way home the daughter, who is about 
eight years old, unburdened her mind as follows: 

“Well, mamma, I’m ashamed of papa. Here you 
and I are trying to be Christians and to lead 
Christian lives, but papa won't do the same thing; 
he’s nothing but a Populist!” 


come forward 


MARCUS DALY’S ADVICE. 

Marcus Daly, the dead Montana millionaire, was 
once approached in the Hoffman House, New 
York, by a flashy young fellow who claimed that 
he had been introduced to Daly by a mutual 
friend. ; 

“But I don’t know yez,”’ 
coldly. 

“I bet on your horse the other day, don’t you 


Marcus observed, 


know, and won my money.”’ 

“Did ye?’ Was it a dollar ye staked, or a 
nickel ?’’ 

“Aw! That's funny, Mr. Daly,” laughed the 
bore. ‘“‘I must tell my friends.”’ 

“How many have ye?” 

‘So many, don’t you know."”’ 

“No, I don’t know,” Daly remarked sarcastic 
ally; “but if ye have wan friend in the wurruld 
ye'd betther be going to him. Good day.” 

WHY THE RULE SHOULDN'T APPLY. 

Down in Palouse Country several years ago, the 
Spokane (Wash.) Outburst observes, Farmers’ Al- 
liances were being organized in every precinct. 
A young attorney, who had just moved in, cgn- 
ceived the idea that if he joined it might aid him 
in securing business. He confided his desire to a 
friend, a member of the organization, and to his 
pleasure he was admitted at the next meeting. 
Some time afterward the young attorney discovered 
that the by-laws barred lawyers from membership. 
Considerably surprised, the attorney asked his 
sponsor how he had fixed it so that he, the at- 
torney, had been admitted. 

“‘Why,”’ came the frank reply, ‘‘I told the boys 
you were such a darned poor lawyer that I didn’t 
think the rule should apply in, your case.” 


THE CAT GOT IT. 

Many strange experiences fall to the lot of West- 
ern justices of the peace. If the justice combines, 
as does H. L. Kennan of this city, the duties of 
justice with that of municipal court judge, the 
number of unique experiences is multiplied, says 
a Seattle, Wash., paper. Judge Kennan had one 
last week that stands out the peer of any. Down 
in Peaceful Valley dwells a couple who quarrel. 
The husband is no stranger to the use of ardent 
liquors, and the wife has a temper hard to equal. 
Frequent are the spats and quarrels, and some- 


times blows are exchanged. The other day at one 











of the quarrels the wife slashed at her husband 
with a razor, and the keen blade sliced out a chunk | 
from the tip of the husband’s nose. 

After the husband had secured the dressing of | 
the wound, he, like many another man, decided to | 
tell his troubles to Justice Kennan. After telling | 
his tale to the court, the judge suggested: 

“TI can bind your wife over to keep the peace.”’ 

“That won't do at all!’ exclaimed the man. 
“Our cat got the piece, and swallowed it.” 


AN OLD-TIME ANECDOTE. 

The Minneapolis Lumberman tells how a Flour 
City dealer in boards and shingles hired a man in | 
Dubuque, Iowa, to haul one load of machinery to | 
Minneapolis while he himself hauled the other 
load. The snow that winter was uncommonly 
the drifts were deep, and the roads a come | 
The horse that 


heavy. 
bination of mud and six-foot snow 


TRAVELERS’ HOTELS. 


CAMERON, WIS. 
THE KENT HOUSE, 
W. A. Kent, Prop. 


This house is pleasantly situated on the 
North side of the Soo platform. First-class. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. 
HOTEL POKEGAMA 


DANIEL M. Gunn, Proprietor. 


The Leading and only First-class Hotel 
| 


in Grand Rapids. 


stepped off the beaten track ever so little plunged | 


to his belly in the soft snow, according to the 
gentleman in question, whose name is King. 
Along this road, Mr. King says, he counted 
more than a hundred dead horses, mostly stage- 
teams killed by the hard driving of drunken 
teamsters. At one stream-crossing the ice had 
gone, but the farther shore was steep and covered 
with slippery ice. It was ordinarily impossible to 
take a load across with one team. At the ford 
several neighboring farmers had gathered with 
r ox-teams to help the traveling public across 
at $5 per help. Mr. King asked for help, which was 
offered at the price named. 
Now, $5 in those days was more money than the 
average man saw in two months, and Mr. King 
dum founded, 
**‘Well,”’ 


“No,” said King 
goin’ to —— if I can help it.”’ 

Then the farmers sat down to watch this horse 
teamster and make sport out of his predicament. 

King’s partner was some miles behind, but King 
had faith in his own team. He drove them into 
and through the stream, but at the slippery slope 
the nigh-horse fell—amid the uproarious mirth and 
jeers of the ox-farmers. King kept mum, and un- 
hitched his team. He led them to the top of the 
slope. Then, going back, he opened a box in 
which he had a lot of log-chains purchased for the 
Bassett mill. These he fastened to the sled, hitch- | 
ed on his team, and with one good, desperate pull 
heaved his load up the bank. 

Then he stood up over against the contemptuous 
farmers and gave them the best sass he had in his 
sass-box. It was worth five dollars to have had 
the pleasure of delivering this illustrated lecture. 
When the other team came up, King bent on a} 
chain or two, and with his good team pulled his | 
partner through to victory, to the further confusion 
of the robbers at the ford. 





THE RETORT SERIOUS. 
Modern Son—‘‘But, dad, what do you know | 

about psychology, and physics, and Delsarte?’ 
Dad—‘‘And what do you know about geography, 


arithmetic, writing, and spelling?” 
. 


said the ox-farmers, ‘‘pay it or go to 


“I won't pay it, and I ain't 





|GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. 
HOTEL GLADSTONE 
A. E. WILDER, Proprietor. 


Strictly First-class. Livery in Connection 





LITTLE FALLS, MINN. 


The 
Antlers, 


| The Finest Hotel North of the Twin Cities. 


Steam Heat and Electric Light. Rates, $2 per day. 
One block from Northern Pacific Depot. Our table 
is unexcelled. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ST. JAMES HOTEL, 
W. B. Ames, Prop. 


Fifteen years under one management. Enlarged 
and remodeled. New Furniture and carpets. Steam 
heat in every room. Return call bells, new open 
plumbing and many other improvements. Come 
and see us, and we believe you will be pleased. 





MOOSE JAW, ASSA. 
THE MAPLE LEAF HOTEL 


Epw. C. MATHEWS, Prop. 


Heated by steam. Lighted with Acetylene Gas 
Hot and cold baths. Barber shop in connection. 





OWATONNA, MINN. 


THE HOTEL OWATONNA, 


T. N. MOREHOUSE, Manager. 
MOREHOUSE BROS. & ADSIT, Owners 


Rates #2.00 per day. Steam Heat, light sample 
rooms, electric lights, return call bells, rooms with 





RAT PORTAGE, ONT. 
HILLIARD HOUSE 


Louis HILLIARD, Prop. 


First-class accommodation for Commercial Men, 











on 


Cities. 


er day. 
ir table 


tlarged 
Steam 
Ww open 
Come 
1. 


rEL 


1¢ Gas 
on. 


SELKIRK, MAN. 
CANADA PACIFIC HOTEL 


Best accomodation for Commercial Travelers. 


J. H. MoNTGOMERY, Prop. 





WHITEWOOD, ASSA. 
WOODBINE HOTEL 


R. MAY, Prop. 


First-class accommodation for traveling public. 


Good sample rooms. 





WINNIPEG, MAN. 
CLIFTON HOUSE 


Sam LEACH, PROP. 


Newly furnished throughout. Moderm convenien- 


ces. Under new management. Rate, $1.00 per 
day. Main St., Near C. P. R. Depot. 
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The Only First-class and Fire-proof Hotel 
in the City. 
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THE HOTE 


Corner Robert and 
Sixth Streets, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 














$3.00 per Day and Upwards 
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4 
WHITEHALL TERMINAL | 
(SOUTH FERRY ) 
MOST CONVENIENT ENTRANCE 


NEW YORK 





Are You Coming to St. Paul? ' 





~The 


Merepants Bote 


REFITTED THROUGHOUT 


Under the management of the well-known pro- 











sample 
8 with 





Men. 








prietor, 





ROYAL BLUE TRAINS zg 


LRRD AROVNOYERIDANIANI$ 





COL. A. ALLEN. 


Rates: $2.00; $2.50; with bath, $3.00. 














— 





And our “Flyer,” daily from 
St. Paul and Minneapolis to 
the Pacific Coast, carries lux- 


ALL 
al EALS urious Buffet -Smoking - Li- 
brary Oars and Palace Sleep- 
ON Mp CORSE. «6 ssl a | 
BETWEEN 


OUR _o | 
ST. PAUL AND SEATTLE. 


DINING | 

ONLY TWO NIGHTS ON THE TRAIN. | 

CARS | 
ARE 

SERVED 
ALA 


CARTE 











Time Gards and Full In- 
formation from all agents 


NORTHERN 
RAILWAY, 


OR FROM - 
F.l. WHITNEY, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 














NO CHANGE OF CARS | 





t Clarendon Hotel, 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 





Equipped with every modern convenience necessary to conduct 
a strictly first-class hotel. 


BLECTRIC LIGHT. BATHS, BARBER SHOP. READING ROOM. 
Convenient to business district, theaters, etc. 


C. F. BUNNEL, 


Proprietor. 


RATES, 
$2.00 TO $3.50 PER DAY. 
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- sees Have You Seen Our e32 spec 


TO CHICAGO | Wontetu ; , |e 
Le Calculating / oy RH 
Pencil? 


iC 
The pencil 
that figures 
with a_ twist M 
of your wrist? } 














That figures \ 
quicker than § 
you can and 
never makes 
a mistake? 











That calcu- ; 
lates anything from 1 x 13 to 12 x 24 in 


er ee . 
WZ 0h ter ha the twinkle of an eye? 


That gives you hundreds of calcu- 
lations with the swiftness and accuracy 
equaling an expert? Have you seen it? 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, CAN YOU BEAT IT? 


Can you tell as quickly as the pencil, for example, how much 11 x 


MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGC ). ! $24.00 is? or, ee $1. 80? or, 23 x $120? 


srfoct Tr . “It is truly a little wonder;” says President McKinley. < 

Cnty. Restact_ THe Rie Werte. “It is a marvel of ingenious mechanism.”—C. E. Stone. General Passenger 

Best Dining Car Service. , Agent, St. Paul & Duluth Ry. 

‘ “Anarticle of the greatest educational merit,”’ says the Youths Companion. 

TS “It is the greatest educational novelty of the day,” says Admiral George 

POINT Dewey. 

THE CALCULATOR is made of pure Aluminumand attacied to a pencil of 
It fits any common lead pencil. It has also the ad- 


T. CONLEY standard quality. 
oe Pig mr) . Asst. G . Agt., vantage of being a pencil point pane yen a pencil lengthener and an 
ent 50 eraser, and it can be carried in the vest pocket. 
SBE se 








Running Daily Between 


LOWEST RATES TO ALL 








St. Paul, Minn, Special introfuctory price, 25 cents. Address 
| “ai HERBERT DEANE, 506 Bank of Minnesota Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


WANTED.—Agents and managers for Western States. 


G0 TO (ALE ORNIA 


Via the 
Northern 
Pacilic-Shasta 


oule iit Tourist Sleeping Car 


runs between ST. PAUL and SAN FRANCISCO 
regularly once each week, leaving Eastern termi- 

nals on Wednesdays (at 10:35 P. M. from St. 
Paul) attached to the Pacific Express. Call upon 


this year, aNd SEE THE BIG MOUNTAINS Jo ities Sense CHAS REE Gem 


Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn., for 












































ON THE WAY. WONDERLAND, 1900. 














a 35 YEARS IN 
| FURS 
( | EXCLUSIVELY. 


x 


Guarantees satis- 
faction. Anything 
and everything in 
this line. 





CHAS. A. ALBRECHT, 


384 WABASHA ST. ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Established 1877. Authorized Capital, $100,000. 


McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CC., 


successors TO JAS. MoMILLAN &CO., inc. 
200-212 First Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


DEALERS AND EXPORTERS 


Furs, Hides, Sheep Pelts, Wool, Tallow, Ginseng, 
Seneca Root and Deerskins. Furs and Sheep 
Pelts a specialty. 

Exporters and Importers of 
NORTHERN FURS é.* 





l x : ’ a 
REFERENCES: Simp pi un Sn 
apolis, Minn. All Express Companies, Minneapolis 

er Minn. 

n. 

xs OR OTHER 

ss SHIP YOUR DEER HEADS fiiehics so 

5 GEO. E. ATKINSON, 

. . , 
in. 


PORTAGE Ia PARIRIE, 


Monitoba’s leading Taxidermist, 


if you wish them pre 
served and mounted by 
the most up-to-date 
methods, or correspond 
; with me if you wish to 
ecure specimens, living or dead. 

I have just received notice of being awarded the 
Grand Gold Medal at the World’s Exposition in 
Paris for Taxidering. Best facilities in Canada. 
All work guaranteed. GEO. E. ATKINSON, 

Portage la Prairie, Man. 











Is probably too good to 
cast aside, and yet it’s 
rather shabby and soiled 


LAST 
YEAR’S and out of shape. Send 
it in; let our c’eaners 
and our tailor’s press- 
COAT man get at it; you'll be 
rf surprised to find a neat, 
clean, smooth coat wait- 
ing in place of the rough-looking one you 
sent. Wecan fix your overcoat, too, or any- 
thing in the clothing line that needs fixing. 
Our prices are reasonable. Work from the 
country receives our prompt attention. Send 

it in. 
WESTERN STEAM DYE WORKS, 

WINNIPEG, - - - MANITOBA. 


is the word used when speaking of our 


$5.0 


All Imported Goods = 


COLLINS, CASH TAILOR, 


211 Portage Ave.,WINNIPEG, MAN. 





—_ 














Made To Order 
TROUSERS. 


== Write for Samples. 
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EXCITING EXPERIENCES. 


In his long service as a police officer of this 
city, states the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review, 
Chief Warren has had many peculiar as well as 
exciting experiences. As everybody knows, ‘“‘Joe’’ 
s as modest as he is brave, and it is with much 
difficulty that he can be induced to tell some of 
the peculiar incidents of his service. Recently he 
was swapping yarns with some of the boys at the 
station, and told the following: 

‘“‘When the county seat was at Cheney, two pris- 


oners escaped one day, and the sheriff wired me 


to look out for them. They had lived near the 
foot of Old Baldy, so I got a horse and struck 
out for that locality. I had been there several 


days before I got any track of them. One day | 
saw smoke curling up from among the trees, and 
suspecting it was the camp-fire of the men I was 
after, started for the spot. I saw them some time 
before they saw me, and was upon them before 
they were aware of my One was an 
Irishman, and he was telling a tale about what a 
devil of a fellow he was when he was young, to 
his youthful companion, when I stepped in front 


of therm. 


presence. 


“I snapped the handcuff on the wrist of the | 
younger man, and dragged him over to where the 
Irishman sat. The latter kicked at being ‘hand- 
cuffed to a thief,’ but I finally persuaded him to 
submit. the fun I walked them 
about two miles, where I got two horses. I put 
the only set of handcuffs on the Irishman, and 
The young man I 
In this manner we 


Then began. 


put him on one of the Forses. 
tied to the horse with ropes. 
started for town. 

“The roads were in bad condition, night was 
falling fast, and neither of the two prisoners had 
ever ridden upon a horse before. I wanted to 
reach town before dark, so urged the horses to 
their best speed. From the time I started the 
antics of the prisoners kept me constantly laugh- 
ing. The Irishman clung tightly with his man- 
acled hands to the pommel of the saddle, his knees 
drawn up, his body jolting up and down, and on 
his face was a look of combined anxiety and 
anger. Once in a while he would gaze around at 
me, and my laughter would be quelled by the dark- 
ness of his face. He never said a word during 
the entire trip, but I don’t think he has yet for- 
given me for what he no doubt thought was un- 
seemly mirth. 

“One day three Indians came to Spokane, filled 
up on firewater, and started in to terrorize the 
town. When I started for them they had a good 
start, but my horse was better than theirs, and | 
overtook them about seven miles out. They paid 
no attention to my orders to stop, but continued 
to urge their horses to their best speed. 

“I drew my heavy revolver and, ranging up 
alongside the nearest Indian, hit him a lick on the 
head with the gun. He never staggered. The 
hammer of the gun caught in some way in his 
long hair, and as I drew it back a good sized lock 
ofthis hair came with it. The gun went off at the 
same time, shooting another of the Indians in the 
shoulder and knocking him off his horse. The 
third Indian then came to a halt, and I was able 
to round up the trio and take them to town. That 
was the nearest I ever came to scalping an In- 
dian.”’ 


WHERE HE WAS GOING. 


Seattle and Spokane men will have none of 
John L. Wilson's $50-a-month: forest rangerships, 
says a Washington correspondent of a Spokane 
paper, but the senator is finding them 
in helping to patch up affairs in Pierce County. 
I am informed that he is appointing rangers from 
Pierce County to serve in the east-side counties 
accept 


valuable 


where he can find no one to the jobs. 
One of these new rangers was on a Northern Pa 
sific train from Tacoma the other day. 
‘“‘Where are you going?’’ asked a fellow traveler. 
“I’ve got a job in the forest service, and I’m 
going to Yakima,’’ was the reply. 
‘“‘What are you going to do?’’ asked the friend. 
“D—d if I know,” said the new ranger. ‘“‘Go 
up in the woods and keep out of sight for a 


couple of months, I guess.”’ 


E. 53 
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FOR XMAS TRADE. 


Celluloid Goods. 


We are showing a splendid range in this line, 
BOOKS, BIBLES and HYMNALS. We carry a ful 
and well assorted range bound in fancy cloth, 
leather, vellum and gilt covers. 


Christmas Goods, Booklets 
and Fancy ‘Calendars. 


This is the best line of these goods ever 
seen. It includes the famous English Art Series, 
| Boxed Cards, etc. 

A large stock of STATIONERY, OFFICE 
SUPPLIES, WRAPPING PAPER, BAGS, TWINE, 
ETC. 


CLARK BROS. & CO., 
Winnipeq, Man. 
EMERSON 
& HAGUE. 























MANUFACTURERS OF TENTS, 
AWNINGS, MATTRESSES, 
WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 
WAGON COVERS, OVERALLS, 
SHIRTS AND SMOCKS, #.4.%.%.% 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 





NORTHWEST MERCHANTS. 
Write us for prices on ONIONS for winter. 
Big Stock of Tomatoes NOW. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 


P.O. Box618 FRUIT GROWERS. 262MainSt 
Headquarters, Hamilton, Ont. WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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ESTABLISHED 1879. ESTABLISHED 1879. LOW RATE 


Thomas Rvan. Home-Seekers’ Excursion, 
- December 18, 1900. 
WHOLESALE TUESDAY, Decembe 


1S AN "i "IRON 
BOOTS AND SHOES, rita 
Mitts, Moccasins, | MOUNTAIN 


Socks and Overshoes. ROUTE, 


TO CERTAIN POINTS IN THE 


Orders Shipped Promptly. Low Prices. WEST, SOUTHWEST 
We are receiving a magnificent stock for Spring. es AToss and SOUTHEAST, 


WINNIPEG, MAN. hg GES sen tas sate torr. 


ORDERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 


—S > 
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FINAL LIMIT OF TICKETS, 21 DAYS. 
STOP-OVERS will be allowed within transit 


CHAS. F. LOWETH, Consulting Civil Engineer, cook AF. going after reaching first 


»int en route. 

m. am. 00. ©. «. M. AM. WATER-WORK® ASSOC. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION A ng 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG., ST, PAUL, MINN. Folders, Maps, ete., address any agent of the 
company. 

H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Plans, specifications,  stimates and superrision of water-works, sewerage, bridge and municipal work. 








SEABURY @& CO., 
WwWHeHokK.ES A kL E 


GROCERS AND IMPORTERS, 


193 TO 199 EAST THIRD STREET, COR. SIBLEY, 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


, ; C.W. BESLY & C0., Chicago, Ml 0.5.4 
has lost a good customer f 
through the incivility of ' 
his employees. Courte- & ; 


ous treatment costs noth- Charles Hi. Setly & te. 10-12 W. Canal St., Chicago, Ii, hy S.A. 
ing and makes friends. : , ST. PAUL FURNITURE CO., 


\ DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS —— 
P ye pore 68 fr ee: lf BANK, STORE, CHURCH AND HOUSE FURNITURE, 
oo ts employees is SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
insisted on by the y, wes Ko SR 











HUNTING. 


Hunters are jubilant over the good shooting in 
the Northwest this year. Ducks are numerous. 
Rice is thick this season, which will probably 
cause a straggling flight. Grouse shooting is very 
good, and chickens promise to be very plentiful 
with a change of weather. 

The SOO LINE has just issued its 1900 Hunt- 
ing Book, containing reliable reports as to shoot- 
sug at all stations along their line where any ex- 
ists, also giving all other information valuable to 
the hunter. 

If you contemplate a hunting trip, don’t fail to 
send for a copy. Same will be mailed free to any 
address upon application to any SOO LINE rep- 


tati to 
St. Paul and Minneapolis to eee ere CALLAWAY, 


Dubuque, Chicago and the east; G. P. A. SOO LINE, 
to Des Moines, St. Joseph, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kansas City and the southwest. INTERNATIONAL LIVE-STOCK EXPOSI- 
Tickets: Fifth and Robert | TION AT CHICAGO, DEC. 1: TO 
Streets and Union Depot, DEC. 8, 1900. 


aa. 2 eae. ] For this interesting exposition the Chicago 
Great Western Railway will on Nov. 30 and Dec. 
1 sell excursion tickets to Chicago, good to return 
Dec. 10, at a fare and one-third for the round 
trip. For full information inquire of J. P. EL- 
MER, G. A. P. D., Cor. sth & Robert Sts., St. 
Paul. 
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teel Beams 











Architectural 
and Other 
iron Work. 


Low Prices. 
Write us for Prices. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY (0., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


General Offices in Manhattan Building. 


= => IN STOCK, 


Quick Deliveries. 





NOYES BROS. 
& CUTLER, 


IMPORTERS 
AND WHOLESALE 


Druggists. 
Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, Xe. 
SAINT PAUL: 
400, 402, 104, 106, 405 Sibieg SI., Cor. 6th 


REPRESENTAT! VE JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND ‘DEALERS. 


T.L. BLOOD & CO., 


55 





Manufacturers of 


High Grade 


PAINTS 


and Wholesale Dealers in 


Dainters’ Materials. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Sc. CIGAR. 
DISTRIBUTERS. 


NOYES Bros. & CUTLER, 


sT. PAUL, 





MINNESOTA. 














THE WHOLESALE ¢ 


JROCERY HOUSE OF FOLEY BROS, 


& KELLY MERCANTILE ©O., 8ST. PAUL, MINN. 














FOLEY BROS. & KELLY 
MERCANTILE (0, 


‘Grocers. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Tea Importers. Coffee Roasters. 
Spice Grinders. 
Manufacturers Flavoring Extracts. 











” Sd 4 


Shelf 

Shoe Boxes. 

Candy 

Sample and Pigeon-Hole Boxes. 


Milliners' and Wedding-Cake Boxes. 
Druggists' and Jewelry Boxes. 

Suit and Flower Boxes. 

Cereal and Bottle Cartons. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


CHAS. WEINHAGEN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
sT. PAUL, MINN. 








TheCrane&OrdwayCo. 


Manufacturers of 





Iron Pipe, 
=e Brass Goods, 
BN Lf Fittings, 
ae Etc., 


for Steam, Gas, Water and Plumbing Supplies. 


Iron, Wooden and Steam Pumps, 
Windmills and Well Machinery, 
Belting, Hose and Packing, 
Waterworks Supplies and Gaso- 
line Engines. 


Main Office, 248, 250, 252 East Fourth Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





























REPRESENTATIVE JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


A. H. LinDeKe R. WARNER T. L. ScHURMEIER 


LINDEKE, WARNER 
& SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 
DRY GOODS 


AND 


NOTIONS, 


Corner Fotirth and Sibley Streets, 





Gold Seal 
Rubber 
Goods 
are 
the 


Best 
Made 











OVERS HOES, 
RUBSSER Boo Ts, 
MACKIN TOSHES 
GOO DYEAR 
oi. CLO THIN G 


WARRANTED WATERPROOF 





OODYE AR RUEEER CC. 


375 and 377 Sibley Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
Price List Se 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA | 


nt to Dealers 





GAS AND 
GASOLINE 
ENGINES, 
GASOLINE AIR 
COMPRESSORS, 
GASOLINE 
GEARED 
HOISTS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 


MAKERS. 





IF SO, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Economy, Efficiency and 
Cleanii G teed when 


“STAHL’S CONICAL BASE GREASE CUPS” 


are used. This is proven to 
be a truth by the many 
thousands that are in use now. 


The Stahl-Salter Lubricating 0., 


MINNEAPOLIS’ MINN. 
f 











Northwestern 
Hide and 
Fur Co., 


Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


Give more valuable 
information on Hides, 
Eurs, Pelfs and Wool 
that any house-ém the 
world, 


'% Agents for the 
a Famous HIGHLA 
SHEEP DIP, 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Fairbanks-Morse Gas and Gasoline Engines, 
Fairbanks’ Standard Scales, 
Fairbanks’ Galvanized Steel Wind- Mills 
and Galvanized Steel Towers. 
Railway and Contractors’ Supplies 


the principal dip used 
in foreign lands. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 











CHRIST HANSEN, FLORIST 
Dale St., de. Como Ave., St. Paul, tion. 


The Largest Supply of Cut Flowers in the 
Northwest. Great Variety of Choice, 
Rare Roses. 








Floral Designs Filled on Short Notice. 
"Mail orders attended to promptly. 
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48-50 RANDOLPH ST., 


J. F. Tostevin & Son, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
MARBLE, 
SLATE 
AND 
wood 
MANTELS, 
GRATES 
AND 
TILING. 


ROBERT 
STREET, 
: COR. 

MANTEL NO. 272. EIGHTH, 


ST. PAUL, += ~- MINNESOTA. 
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CHAS. POLACHECK & BRO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHANDELIERS. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE, 





SSTABLISHED 1854. 






Prepelicr 
Wheels. 


Mis. (0., 


MILWAUKEE. 
wis. 





FINE WOOD FLOORING, 


WOOD CARPET, 
PARQUET FLOORS, 
MOORE’S WAX. 


SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. 


- E. B. MOORE & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HOW HE GOT EVEN. 


A good story is told in Duluth on a certain law 
firm in a certain small town on one of the lines 
running out of that city, avers the Duluth News 
Tribune. An old lady known as ‘‘Aunty”’ resided 
in the town, and she owned a cow which was 
killed by one of the trains running over the road 
in question. The old lady was pretty well-to-do 
but very grasping in money matters, and she felt 
the loss of the cow sorely. The law firm, out of 
pure kindness, attempted to collect $20 for the 
cow, which was the value she placed upon the de- 
funct bossy. The claim department of the road 
declined to approve the claim, for some reason, 
and Aunty was in despair. She next went after 
the division superintendent to get a settlement 
He kept putting her off with the statement that 
it was a matter entirely out of his department 
But Aunty was persistent, and her lawyers told 
her to keep after him on all possible occasions, 
and she did. 

One day the president of the road came througt 
the town in his private car. With him were other 
officials of the road, including the division super- 
intendent who had been pestered so long by 
Aunty about the cow. Her lawyers heard of the 
arrival of the president of the road, and they told 
Aunty to go to the car and make personal demand 
on him for the price of the cow. She did as di- 
rected. The president greeted the woman gra- 
ciously. Nobody frowned on her except the di- 
vision superintendent. 

To his amazement, the president told him to 
settle with the woman for the cow. The next day 
the division superintendent called on the woman's 
lawyers and tendered the $20, which she asked 
for her cow, and the lawyers took pleasure in 
turning the money over to her. 

Aunty was delighted. The lawyers had charged 
her nothing for their services. . 

The division superintendent suspected that the 
lawyers had told Aunty to go to the train and see 
the president of the road, and he determined to 
get even. Accordingly, the next time he saw 
Aunty, he smiled and said: 

“Well, Aunty, I suppose you are satisfied now 
that you have got your $30.” 

“Thirty dollars? Was that what I was to get 
from the president ?’’ 

“Why, certainly; didn’t your lawyers give you 
$30?” 

Aunty did not reply. She walked over to the 
lawyers’ office and asked them where the other 
$10 was. They tried to tell her that they got only 
$20 for the cow, but she would not jisten. Aunty 
accused them of holding out on her, and the 
good-natured, obliging lawyers actually had to 
give her $10 out of their own pockets to keep her 
quiet. 


THE YAKIMA VALLEY, 


| Washington, is the most attractive irrigation prop- 


osition in the United States. All but tropical 
fruits grow luxuriantly, while alfalfa is a sure and 


| profitable crop. Twenty-acre ranches can be pur- 


chased for $600 on easy terms. The Northern Pa- 
cific Railway traverses the entire length of the 
valley, thus insuring good transportation facilities. 
Good schools and churches abound, and rural 
mail routes are established through the valley, 


| which will soon be one large village. Thunder- 


storms are rare and cyclones unknown. The cli- 
mate, which is very mild, is extremely beneficial 
to consumptives and those afflicted with bronchial 
and catarrhal troubles. For particulars write to 
C. W. Mott, Gen. Emigration Agent, Northern 
Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


SEMI-WEEKLY TOURIST SLEEPERS 
FROM CHICAGO TO BOSTON. 


The Wabash Road now operates a line of tourist 
sleepers as above, leaving Chicago Mondays and 
Thursdays at 9:25 A. M., and arriving in Boston 
5:20 P. M. next day. New York passengers can 
occupy these cars as far as Rotterdam Junction, 
N. Y. (where the train arrives at 11:00 A. M.) 
reaching New York at 3:15 P. M. No excess fare 
tequired. Write for reservations. Ticket office, 97 
Adams Street. Chicago. 


. TOWLE’S 


Log Cabin Maple Syrup 





was awarded FIRST PRIZE AND GOLD 
MEDAL AT PARIS EXPOSITION FOR 
ABSOLUTE PURITY AND RICHNESS 
OF FLAVOR.” Give it a trial 


The Towle Maple Syrup Co. 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





A. FULL QUARTS M4 OLD 
PORT WIN 


—FREE— 


‘ou will send CON Cl OB RYE Gallon of 
we me JFFFERSO! it feral quarts 
of OLD PORT WINE FRBE. 

a make 
this special 
offer to intro- 
duce Old Jef- 
ferson Club 
Rye toall the 
readers of 
this paper. 
It’sthe most 
palatable 
whiskey on 
the market. 

All doctors 
recommend 


it. 
JOHN G. ROCHE, 


WHOLESALE LIQUOR DEALER, 
ST.PAUL, MINN. 











a. FUN 
BOILER WORKS C0., 





Manufacturers o. 
STEAM BOILERS, FEED WA- 
TER HEATERS,TANKS;SHEET 
STEEL WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


109 KING STREET, LA CROSSE, WIS. 











ROBERTS - GOSS Co., 
STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATERS, 
MACHINISTS AND BLACKSMITHS. 


357 Rosabel St., ST. PAUL, MINN. Telephone 721 
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to get good 
bottle BEER 
is to insist 


on having # 


Made in St. Paul, 


Bottled atthe Brewery 








RALLSIT a OO. 


Ltd., 
DAIRY MACHINERY 
AND PRODUCE. 


Alexandra and 
Melotte 

Cream 
Separators. 


232 KING ST., 
THE ea.orrs. WINNIPEG. 


The rapid development of the Dairy Industry in 
the Canadian Northwest is due, in no smallidegree, 
to the excellence of the Dairy Machinery and es- 
pecially of the Alexandra and Melotte Hand Cream 
Separators for farm use introduced by this firm. 
It will pay anyone, interested in any degree in 
dairying, to correspond with them (in any dead or 
living language) and receive their catalogues. 


THE ONTARIO ACETYLENE 
DOUBLE GENERATOR 



















Best Gas Machine the market Is self-adjusting’ makes 


and clear ght vaste of carbide, no waste of gas: no leak 
age is economical, ea ight costing less than 4 cent per 
Send fo booklet containing full description of our machine 
a 5 Agents want 


WORTH WEST ACETYLENEGAS CO. 


312 Princess St Winnipeg 
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CHINESE INNOCENCE. 


‘There are some things about that second count 
that remind me of Bill McGuffin’s claim on the 
Yuba,’’ remarked an old prospector the other day. 
‘Bill had sunk considerable money in a prospect 
and got hardly a color in return, and, desirous 
of quitting even on the deal, he brought in some 
dust from Yuba, and ‘salted’ it quite liberally. 
The big pans that he washed out in the day-time 
and put back at night excited a band of Chinese, 
who were panning out a scant living on an ad- 
joining claim. They offered Bill a good price 
for the claim, and after ‘stringing’ them for a day 
or two he let them have it. Most anything short 
of murder was considered justifiable when a 
Chinaman was the victim; so, after explaining 


the trick to his friends, Bill laid around to see | 


the fun when the ‘salting’ disappeared. 

“After working a day or two, and taking out 
a fair amount which Bill had placed there, the 
Chinamen drifted into some new ground, and in 
short order commenced panning out more gold 
than Bill could show in the best of his salting. 
In a week they had taken out five times as much 
gold as Bill had used-in salting it, and it was 
getting richer. 

“Bill and his friends then made overtures to 
the Mongolians with a view to repurchasing the 
rich mine. They offered them double the price 
they had paid for it. But the Chinks ‘no sabeed’ 
nor did they ‘sabee’ until Bill and his friends 
planked down four times the amount he had re- 
ceived for it a few days before. Bill ran out ot 
the pay-streak the next day; but as the Chinamen 
ran out of the town the night before. they were 
never punished for the heinous crime of salting 
the same mine twice!’’ 





THE GOOD ST. ANTHONY. 
Heré is a story that was told me this week on 
Frank T,. Post, quotes a writer in the Spokane 
(Wash.) Outburst. I haven’t had a chance to ask 


Mr. Post if it is true, and my informant may 
have been peddling me an old one; but here it is: 
It was in the old days when race-meets were 


held in Spokane, and a Yakima horse named St 
\nthony was a favorite in the betting. Post, so 
it is said, was induced to put a little money on 
the horse, the bet being on the result of the first 
heat. 


“They're off, St. Anthony in the lead,’’ was the 


cry as the race started, and a smile spread over 
the face of Mr. Post. At the quarter St. Anthony 
was ahead, a position he held past the half and 
three-quarters. In the stretch there was a 
x-up, a cloud of dust, and the horses passed 
under the wire. Post could not tell the horses 
apart, so listened intently to a loud-mouth indi- 
vidual who announced the finish: 


“Firefly wins; St. Anthony fell in the stretch.’ 

Post’s face fell about a yard, but quickly re- 
covering his self-possession, he drolly remarked: 

“Gentlemen, there is some mistake! The good 
St. Anthony was tempted, but never fell!’”’ 


A LAWYER'S PHILOSOPHY. 


One of my first clients was a German who 
owned a half-interest in a winning lottery ticket, 
said a local attorney in Spokane, Wash., the other 
day. A fellow countryman had purchased the 
ticket and, before the drawing, decided to hedge 
a little; so he sold a half-interest to my client. 
The ticket won, and the other fellow refused to 
divide. I was employed, and finally succeeded 
in getting half the money for my glient, about 
$12,500. 

This old German client of mine had never had 
so much money in his life before. He paid me 


$2,500 for my fee, and with his $10,000 decided to | 


go back to the Fatherland. With his wife and six 
children he sailed from New York, taking the 


money in cash with him. The ship went down | 


with all on board. I’ve been trying to figure the 
moral of the story ever since. Does it not go to 
show that the client should pay his attorney 


more? Think of that good money lying at the 


| bottom of the sea. If he had intended to murder 


his family and commit suicide, why didn’t he di- 


vide the money equally wth me? 


FINE HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
QUONG GIN LUNG & CO., 


Chinese and Japanese Bazaar, 
FANCY GOODS, ETC. 
390 WABASHA STREET, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ae ad THE NORTHWESTERN 
STONE CO., scx rev. 

Manufacturer and Contract- 
or of Cement Stone Side- 

| walks, Hexagon and Square 
Blocks, Steps and Ooping. 


Driveways and Cellar Floors 


Cemented. 186 West University 
Ave. Branch, 622 Sims St., St. 
P: 











Moose Hide Moccasins and Slippers, 


Men’s, $2.75. Ladies’ and Boys’, $2.25. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


METZ & SGHLOERB, 
OSHKOSH, Wis. 
Write for our illus- 
trated circular and 
price-list of hand-made hunting shoes and mocem 
sins of every description. 











R. B. ACKERMAN & CO., 


WHOLESALE JEWELRY, 
Manufacturing and Repairing. 
Diamond Mountings a Specialty. 


39-41 Third Street South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINK. 


The St. Paul Rug and Carpet Factory 


—~s STOPPEL & CO., Props. 









We make Rugs, allsizes, 
* to 12feet wide,from 
old Ingrain or Brus- 
> sels Carpets. Silk Cur- 

— . tains and Rag Carpets 
made to order. Orders called for and delivered. 


576 and 578 Rice Street, St. Paul, Minn. 





Send 2-cent stamp for complete 
Catalogue A. 


LEBER’S WHOLESALE 
JEWELRY MFG. CO. 


Wholesale Price to 
Everybody by Mail. 


Address LEBER, 


208 Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Every suffering woman to 

know that! will send trial treat- 

ment of a Positive Home Cure 

for Female Weakness, with 
descriptive Booklet FREE. 


WAS. FRANCIS KERN, Specialist, Box 0603, Cincinnati, 0. 


e's FORTUNE 
SAVINGS BANK pn aye eg cote : Lg 
in it. Useful and entertaining. Gempls e 

. W. Allen, Box 581, New Haven, t. Dept. W. 


and send to us with 
10c. We will send you 
“Snapshots,” a book 
that would make a cat 


anileandamule laugh. Interesting catalog FREE. 
The G. Edw. Harrison Co., Balto, Md. 


WE WANT YOUR OLD GARPETS 


se that we can cut them up and weave the pieces into 
vamdsome new rugs. You can have this done at a small 
cost and getany size you want. Send us your address and 
find out how it is done. 


RUG MFG. CO., 16 E. Sixth St., St. Paul, Mina. 




















MPSON) EYE WATER 








you read this advertisement, others would 
read yours. The NoRTHWEST MAGAZINE 
is the best advertising medium in the 
Northwest. 
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HOUSEHOLD 
ECONOMY. ~—— 


does not consist wholly in how much money can 







be laid away each week out of the family income. 










The health of each member of the family is of 
greater importance. for no home can be altogether happy 






where health does not reign supreme. The mother is 
the one to look after this matter. By instinct she can 









detect quicker than anybody else when the health of 






her husband or children begins to be affected. The evi- 






dence of the trouble may only be a loss of appetite, a 
headache or a light attack of indigestion, but these con- 







ditions sometimes lead on to graver ends. 






It is right, therefore, to let mothers everywhere 






know the value of Ripans Tabules. They will positively 






cure any ordinary digestive trouble at its beginning and will 
often overcome it after it is far advanced. There is true 







economy in keeping them in the house. Ripans is a good 






family medicine and costs, at any drug store, only five cents 


for a cartoon containing ten Tabules. 
we lief. Note th d RI'P-A‘N'S on th 

ife. One gives relief. Note the wor ‘T'P’A’N'S on the package ard accept ‘ 

RTP A'N'S, 10 for 5 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten samples po ged aenemenr | 
testimonials will be mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical Co., 10 
Spruce St., New York. ’ 










TED—A case of bad health that R'I‘P'A'N’S will not benefit. They banish pain and prolong 
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Wisconsin Central 
..- Railway... 








has two fast trains daily 
between St. Paul and 
Minneapolis and Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Iron towns 
and Ashland. 








CITY TICKET 373 Robert Street, ST. PAUL. 
OFFICES: 230 Nicollet Ay., Minneapolis. 














—YOUR ~ 
CATALOGUE 





WE MAKE— 
THE 

ENGRAVINGS 
PRINT —— 
AND BIND — 
THE BOOK- 





The Dumetetnin. 


HUDSON, WIS. 

















(Under former management was Oliver Wende!l Holmes Sanatorium.) 
19 Miles East of St. Paul, on C., St. P., M. & O. Ry. 


One of the Bost Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped 
Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Gnvalids, and of Rest tor the Tired and Worn Out. 


ALL FORMS OF TREATMENT, 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN, ELECTRIC, SALINE AND PLAIN BATHS. MASSAGE 
AND MOVEMENT CURES. ELECTRICITY EMPLOYED IN ALL ITS FORMS. 


EXPERIENCED PHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 
Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Electric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by 
hot water and steam: ventilated by Steam Fan. A magnificent Solarium. In winter 
all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a delightful promenade. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


For further information address 


The Sanatorium, Hudson, Wis. 








800 MILES 
OF BEAUTY 








Between Galata, Mont., where passengers 
first see the Rocky Mountains; and Seattle, 
Wash., where they reach the tide waters of 
the Pacific Ocean. A sea of Mountains— 
snowy peaks—cool, green valleys—weird, 
basaltic rock formations—foaming torrents— 
dashing waterfalls. 


INFORMATION FROM AGENTS OF THE 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


or from F. I. Whitney, General Passenger 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


b@Send six cents in stamps for ‘‘Across 
America”—the finest railway booklet 
published. 
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AN INTERESTING TRADITION. 


According to local tradition, the Sioux and Chippewas fre- 
quently fought some hard battles years ago on the very terri- 
tory now embraced by Eddy County, N. D. The particular 
iradition referred to, the New Rockford (N. D.) Transcript says, 
is one in which it is related that the Sioux captured a fourteen- 
year-old son of a prominent C hippewa chief, and refused to re- 
lease him for any price. The boy was not killed, but was held 
for the purpose of keeping him in the front when attacking a 
Chippewa band of braves; for as soon as they realized that the 
beloved son of their chief was placed between them and their 
bitter enemies, the Sioux, they would cease fighting and take 
refuge in flight. Every few months, hunting parties of Chip- 
pewas would swoop down upon the tribe of Sioux for revenge; 
and always with a sharp lookout for the stolen boy. 

This condition of affairs continued for years, and until the 
boy had attained the age of twenty-two. His captors thought 
he had lost all love for his native tribe, when one morning he 
and the pretty twenty-year-old daughter of Chief Iron Heart 
were missing. Now, this happened but a few days after the 
announcement of the coming unwilling marriage of the chief's 
daughter to one of the noblest young men of the tribe. The 
young buck did not take to the idea of having his pretty prom- 
ised bride elope with an adopted Chippewa, and immediately 
decked himself in war-paint and started on the trail. The tra- 
dlition says that he caught the guilty lovers in camp at Medi- 
cine Lake, this county, where, in his mad fury, he challenged 
the adopted young chieftain to do battle to the death with In 
dian dirk-knives for weapons. The fight was fast and furious, 
and ina few minutes both lovers lay dead. The heart-broken 
maiden wended her solitary way back to the shores of Devils 
Lake. A few mornings later she was seen just east of the fort, 
on the top of Battle-Ax Hill, with hair streaming in the wind, 
singing the most beautiful love song; but before she could be 
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reached she had sprung irom the highest peak, falling two hun- 
dred feet into the lake, and her body was never recovered. 

At no time since that date has a Sioux Indian ever ventured 
upon this lake; but every year, at the place where the beautiful 
maiden destroyed her life, as sure as the same day of the year 
comes, a mermaid, or what appears as one, basks in the water 
for several hours, and then disappears, not to be seen again 
until the same time the year following. 


POWERFUL WORDS FROM THE EAST. 


It was only fifty-two years ago, the New York Commercial 
says, that,gold awoke the pride and the envy of the older Cali- 
fornia. But the Columbia River of today floats the ships of all 
nations; the roar of industry in the populous cities along its 
banks long ago drowned out the last echo of its primeval “‘dash- 
ings”; and a stretch of over 1,300 miles of the mighty Pacific 
washes the western confines of three States, whose scenery is at 
once the most grand and the most picturesque in the world, 
whose gold and silver go wherever on the globe civilization has 
set its foot, whose forest and mineral wealth is almost immeas- 
urable, whose food products are among the marvels of the New 
World, whose commerce and manufactures produce millions of 
dollars annually, and whose people, in their intelligence, are 
without rivals anywhere in the world. 

“The development of the Pacific Coast country has been phe- 
nomenal in its extent and variety as well as in its rapidity. The 
three States of California, Oregon, and Washington cover an 
area of 323.570 square miles, and support approximately 2,500,000 
people: yet only: half a century: ago the, face of,that entire, re- 
rion was practically iust as Nature had fashioned it, for civiliza 
tion had touched it lightly only in spots. Of its score or more 
of great cities, not more than two or three had been born when 


men now in middle life studied geography. 








NATIONAL ENAMELING 


AND STAMPING €O. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


NEW YORK 
78-80-BEEKMAN ST. 66-72-N. 


BALTIMORE MILWAUKEE ST.LO 





CHICAGO 


TELE OITIT bee 


ADDRESS OFFICE NEAREST YOUR LOCATION ‘rant! 


WHITECWHITE ENAMELED STEEL WARE 


As pure as the driven snow. 

As welcome in the household or sick 
room as a delightful June breeze. 

It betrays the unclean. 

A large line of hospital goods offered 
in this ware. 

See Section 3 of our Catalogue No. !. 

It will pay you to study it. 

Our salesmen will assist. Ask them. 

Catalogue for the asking. 





Ma tilaids CLEANLIN ESS 
° 1S PARAMOUNT - 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 








PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO., Manufacturers, 











STROM CLAMP FROG. 


‘Channel and Transit” Split Switches; 
“Samson” Head Chairs, Tie Bars and Cc rossings: 


“Strom” Clamp Frogs: 
“Roller” Rail Benders; “Ball,” 


725 Marquette Bullding, Chicage. 





CLAMP 38”x 1%” 





(Patented. ) 


“Banner,” “Mark,” “Globe,” “Flag” and “Axel” Switch Stands, 


“Alkins” Forge 1d Steel Rail Braces; “Monitor” Switch Lamps; “Jenne” Track Jacks; 


“Union” and “Perfection” Track Drills. 








We manufacture the most complete line of TOTE-SLEIGHS, LOGGING SLEIGHS AND LOGGING ROAD-TOOLS in the country. A trial is 


all we ask—to convince you that we make the easiest-running sled made. 


Send for catalogue. 


EAU CLAIRE MILL SUPPLY CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 





PARKER-RUSSELL 
MINING & MFG. (0., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods: 


Fire Brick and Blocks, 

Gas Retorts and Settings, | 
Locomotive Fire Box Tiles, 
Blast Furnace Linings, 


Bessemer Tuyeres 
and Nozzles. 





Designed by N. P. Ry. 


Fire-Proofing for Buildings, 
Partition Blocks for Buildings, 
Glass House Pot Clay. | 


GET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine do not be | 
deceived by alluring advertisements and be led to thinks | 
you can get the best made, finest finished and 


MOST POPULAR 


fora mere song. See to it that you buy 
from reliable manufacturers that have 
os a reputation by honest and square 

ealing—you will then get a sewing 
machine that Is noted the world over for 
its durability. You want 
the one that is easiest to 
manage and is 


LIGHT RUNNING | 


There is none in the world that can anal 
in mechanical construction, durability of 
working parts, fineness of tinish, beauty | 
in appearance, or has as many improve- 
ments as the 


NEW HOME 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike on both 
sides of needle, (paten/ed), no other has it; New Stand 
(patented), driving wheel hinged on adtustible cen- 
ters, thus reducing friction to the —— 


WRITE FOR CIRCUL 


The New Home Sewin$ Machine (0, 


Orange, Mass., Boston, Mass., 28 Union Square, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., Dallas, Texas, | 
San Francisco, Cal., Atlanta, Ga. 








FOR SALEIBY 


W.F. ELWESS, $32"¢.ftn'sc® ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


If you are interested in the subject 
of Economical and Perfect Cylinder 
Lubrication, ask railway people 
about # 


Sibley’s Perfection Valve Oil. 











If you are looking for an Absolutely 
Safe and Effective Signal Oil, ask 
them about *% *% A KH HK 


Sibley’s Perfection Signal Oil. 








Signal Oil Company, 


FRANKLIN, PA=}= 
J. C. SIBLEY, PRESIDENT. 














“ENGRAVING C0’ 


« 244 HENNEPIN AVE ye, 


G4 Wy a 
Me ENTERPRISE bis 


«» MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 
SA SN 2 














MILBRADT’S 








Rolling Shelf 
LADDERS 


—Manufactured by— 


148 BE. 8th ST., 





For all Kinds of 
High Shelving. 


John Calander, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 





IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


535 to 541 Seneca Street, 
CLEVELAND, O. 





No. 3, Brown le 
No. 4, Brown. 2. 


TRADE MARK. 


Trade mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R. 








RESULTS FOLLOW 


a good. advertisement in. . 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


It reaches many thousands of well-to-do 
people every month 

It goes into business houses and into homes 
It goes among the farmers, on the ranges, and 
into mining-camps. It greets the traveler on 
the trains and in the hotels. 

For eighteen years this popular magazine 
has been going into all lines and all classes of 
business houses. The leading capitalists of the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada 

| take it regularly, and by means of its reliable 
data they are assisted in placing profitable in- 
vestments in these great and growing countries. 

Hotel men find it a most profitable medium 
in which to advertise, as it reaches the present 
and the incoming population. 

Circulation considered, our rates are exceed- 
ingly low, and we will be pleased to quote them 
upon request. 

Ten more good, live, hustling men required 
on the road. Will you be one of them? You 
can make money. Write today for information. 

Address, 


Cor. Sixth and Jackson Sts., St. Paut, MINN. 
McIntyre Block, WinnrPec, Man. 









THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 



















































SMALLEY AND BATTLE CREEK WOOD SAWS. 


THE SMALLEY TWO-HORSE TREAD POWER. 


The “ Up-to-date” way. 
Saves Labor, 


Don't follow the back- 
aching and 
back-break - 

ing methods of 

your ancestor- 





THE OLD WAY. 
Study this picture. 
The old and tough way of sawing wood. 


. The Celebrated Smalley ‘‘Electric’’ cutting a stick 10 Inches in di- 
ameter by 14 feet long. 


THE BEST GENERAL PURPOSE FARM POWER ON EARTH. 
can be made with a WOOD SAW MACHINE OUTFIT, Smalley 


MORE MONEY or ‘‘Battle Creek’’ Pattern, on your farm than any other imple- 
ment youcan buy. No farmer who owns a timbered farm can afford to be without one. 
The indications all point to an active demand for all kinds of Timber and big prices the 
coming season. QUR SELF-FEED DRAG SAW MACHINES will do more work than any 
other machines onearth. Capacity is 25 to 75 cords per day. OUR COMBINED SAW IMA- 
CHINE OUTFITS include Self-Feed Drag Saw, Circular Saw and 4-Horse Sweep Power. 
Four horses will drive both machines at the same time. All poles and small timber can 
be cut on the Circular Saw Machine, and larger logs on the Drag Saw. 75 to 100 cords 
can be easily cut in one day. 


‘SMALLEY MANUFACTURING CO., 29 MAIN ST., MANITOWOC, WIS. 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 








NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 
Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 
Rich Bindings 


#2 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


BETTER THAN EVER FOR GENERAL USE 





Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 
‘6 First class in quality, second class in size.’’ Nicholas Murray Butler 


45lication 


Springfield, Mass., U.S. 


.) ” both book 


C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, A. 


G. & 
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SHEKECKAKKKKSKKSSKSCSCCESSES | 


FE. M. HUFF, 


FORSYTH, MONTANA, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
FINE STOCK 


==. Saddles 


Art Leather Work, Cowboy Outfits, 
Harness and Strap Work. 
Dealer in Fancy Silver Inlaid Bits and Spurs. 
Tents, Tarpaulins, Slickers, 
Navajo Blankets, Mexican Sombreros. 


SADDLES TO ORDER A SPECIALTY. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


By besteg your new or second hand 


achinery of us, We sell 


ENGINES, BOILERS, PUMPS, IRON 
AND WOODWORKING MACHINERY, 


and make a specisity of Saw and 
Planing Mill Machinery. 


EVERYTHING GUARANTEED. 
Big money saved. Write us for catalogue. 





SSSSSSSKSSSSSSSSHSsesees 


1035 Washington Ay, 8. B., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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($3.5 


A DAY earned working for us; either sex in every 


locality. Steady employment. No humbug. If you 

really want to make money enclose 10c for terms and full particu 
lars “<3 
SHERER & €0..0°9 
| Dept. H., Box 660, Lima, 0. 











We can do anything in this line, and at 
lowest prices == Send to us for estimates 





Pioneer Press 


70 to 80 East Third 
Streleeeee 


ST PAUL, MINN. 





Company 
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TALKING THROUGH HIS HAT. 


The Madison Street car was crowded, so she 
took a seat on the open end, says the Ballard 
(Wash.) News. The young gentleman next to hes 
tipped his hat like the designing villian in the 


play. She responded with one of those smiles that 
cost $7.00 per—or $12.00 for upper and lower with 
vulcanized back at a painless dentist's. 
He remarked that the weather was grand. She 
said: Mamma and I had 
planned a tour through Southern California this 
winter, but the weather is so 
go. 
is sO monotonous in winter, and social life in the 
larger hotels at the resorts It is 
positively necessary to dress seven times a day 
society such 


rubber 


“Perfectly lovely. 
charming here that 


we could not Anyway, California’s climate 


is so exacting. 


for anyone who occupies a place in 
as we. 

And, by the way, were you at the Paulson-Ol- 
son wedding on Monday evening? It was charm- 


was the swell- 


ing. All of our set declare that it 
est event of the season. The bride is such a 
lovely girl. I like her, oh! so much.” 

When they got off a meek man who lived in 


Ballard softly said to the man sitting next to him, 
as he jerked his thumb in the direction of those 
getting off: ‘‘Seattle’s quality, 1 suppose? Some 
of the city’s four hundred, ¢h?’’ 

“Four hundred nothing,’’ replied the president 
of a bank. cigar-stand at $6 
per week, and the girl, who is his sister, is a 


The boy works at a 


cashier in a fifteen-cent restaurant. They were 
| merely handing out some hot bouquets to them- 
selves. 


DIVINE RIGHT IGNORED 


Mon-Si-Mah has had a good deal of trouble in 


his Indian life, according to the Miraneapolis 
Lumberman. He owned a mill-site up on the Ked 
Lake River in Northwestern Minnesota, and sold 
it to two different parties. Somebody claimed 


| that he was drunk either the first time he soid it 
| or the second time, or both times. 


By this piece 
of business, if that is what you call it, he started 
a law-suit some four years ago, and it is now in 
its last stages before the United States Supreme 
Court. 

But now Mon-Si-Mah, or Moose 
grant English, is in trouble with his own subjects. 
Even the father of his best squaw turned against 
him and was of those who administered a regular 
Indian walloping, which consists of various and 
sundry gashes with knives and bruises with clubs, 
Some of the bad Indians over whom he is sup- 
posed to rule as high muck-a-muck, and among 
them the old man to his frau, got hold of a copi- 
ous quantity of the stuff that both cheers and in- 
ebriates, and were having more fun than an Irish 
wake, directly across the river from the Moose 
Dung palace. He could stand that, but when 
they attempted to cross the river and go to town 
for more booze, he came to th. conclusion that 
he would exercise some of his hereditary authori- 
ty. But divine right didn’t go in this case, and 
when he came out of the deal he resembled a 
piece of liver in the middle of a dog fight. 


Dung, in fra- 


HE WAS CHANGED. 


In one of the old-time logging-camps of Puget 
Sound the bunk-house and stable were closely 
allied. A tenderfoot got employment in the camp. 
The first night he turned into his bunk he found 
a horse’s tail switching over him. He got up, 
went to the foreman, and complained about be- 
ing obliged to sleep in such a place, and swore 
he would quit work rather than sleep under a 
horse’s tail. The foreman said he would fix it up 
for him, and told one of the drivers to change 
the horse. When the man got back to his bunk 
he found the horse’s head hanging over him. 
The driver had changed him as he «nderstood 
the order. 


WABASH MIDNIGHT FLYER Tv ST. 
LOUIS. 


Spend the evening at home or at the theatre— 
leave Chicago at 11:30 P. M. and be in St. Louis 
before 8 o’clock next morning. Try this popular 
train. 
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“Say, paw 
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“Oh, Ethel, you never saw me 


like that.”’ 
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THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 





=" ERT SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND 


wagers a eget ider AND 

loser dan wif any kind of REPORTERS’ POST-GRADUATE COURSE 
FOR STENOGRAPHERS. 

303 Manhattan Building, St. Paul, 


A COURSE FOR BEGINNERS; 
A COURSE FOR STENOGRAPHERS. 
Day and Evening Sessions. 





Yes, Maudie, 


scenter of the face. 


dear 


Sam—‘‘T jes’ 
Pete—‘*Dat’ 
bad 


ali right; bu play wit a 


a winner.”’ 


“I wonder why money is always 
‘dough’ ?”’ 


Weary 
alluded to as 

Sandy Pike—‘“‘I guess it is because it is the one 
thing that is mostly kneaded.” 


Rustic 


Minn. 


Mother 
about?’’ 
Little 


“Why, children, what's all this noise 


Good Stenographers: Good Positions. 


Freddy—‘*We've 
locked in the 
when they get a little angrier I’m going to play 
going inito the lion’s cage.”’ 


had grandpa and Uncle 


Henry cupboard for an hour, an’ 


MALCOLM EMORY NICHOLS, Court Reporter. 





THE “WADE” CORSET. 


Julia Marlowe: ‘‘I am enjeying wear- 
ing my stay so much 

Odette Tyler: ‘‘They give mea deli- 
cious sense of freedom 

Olga Nethersole: ‘‘I shall take every 
opportunity of recommending 
them to health seekers, 

Gertrude Coghlan I am much 
pleased with mine and never in- 
tend to wear any others 

Worn and endorsed by a host of others. 


WADE & C€0., 
9 South Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


It's curious about some men 
That roam this world so wide— 
A rattlesnake bit dad, an’ 


The snake turned round an’ 


then 
died! 
*‘And what do you call this?’’ asked the 


a mutilated statue 


inquis- 


itive visitor, pointing to 
“That is Torso,” 


‘*H’m!”’ 


become torso?”’ 


replied the sculptor 


muttered the visitor, ‘“‘but how did it 





Then he was tenderly kicked out. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR’ THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
Only Illnstrated Magazine in the Northwest. 
$2. A YEAR. 


Strive 4s we may, we never can 


happy, who forlorn; 
The cutest little shoe of tan 


May hide 


Tell who are 


a very painful corn. 














Soubrette—“‘I'll never speak to Choliy 


as I live.” 
“Why not.” 


Soubrette—‘‘H« 


long LEARN SHORTHAND. 


Competent stenographers 
wasn’t, ft he, always in demand. 

oy . 3 Best firms in St. Paul em- 
i ploy our graduates. Send for 
catalogue. 


LANGASTER SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 


Germania Life Buildiag, St. Paul, Minn. 


~ HENDERSON & HUNTINGTON, 
OSTEOPATHS, 


ST. PAUL, 


Ingenue— 
isked me if I were going to dine 
when I told him I 


the mean thing said: “How hungry 


anywhere tonight, and 
you'll be 
morrow morning! 

know dat 


Pomp sanks, 


y bohdin’-} 


doan yo’ 


gib me some chicken soup 





nair i 


*‘Bohdin-house bn 


ma’am?” ar 


says: 
s hair get jn de 


out ob de 


soup, 


said it dun come chicken’s ihn 








MINN, 
MEMBERS A. A. A. O. 


GERMANIA BANK BUILDING; 


Fifth and Wabasha Sts., 9 A. M. to 4:30 P. M. 


Consultation Free. Correspondence Solicited. 


Literature relating to Osteopathy sent on appli- 
cation. 





: [}iamonos 
EWELRY 


always acceptable as holiday 
gifts. Youcan find a new and 
beautiful stock at our enlarged 
and modern store. 





Our prices are low for reliable goods. 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every case. 
We invite you to call. Wedding and 
Calling Cards engraved to order. 


CHAS. D. WHITE & CO. 


407 Nicollet Avenue, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES. 
Grandma—‘‘What’s the matter, Bobby?” 
Bobby—‘‘Well, I've been a-thinkin’, gran’ma, 

that there’s too many folks tryin’ to bring me up.” 


MINN. 




















The Wing Piano 


The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer or agent. We do not 
sell our pianos in this way. We supply our pianos direct from our factory to 
retail purchasers. We do not employ a : 
single salesman or agent, and we have no 
salesroom except our tactory. We transact : 
all of our business and ship all of our pianos rea earns 
direct from our factory. As our expenses vy 
are small, a very small profit pays us. 

No matter how far away you live, our 
improved system of doing business makes it 
actually more convenient and more satisfac- 
tory to buy a piano from us than to buy one 
from a local dealer in your own town or city. 

Over 30,000 Wing Pianos have been man- 
ufactured and sold in 32 years (since 1868). 

Every Wing Piano is guaranteed for 
twelve (12) years against any “defect in tone, 
action, workm: inship or material. 

Everyone who.intends to purchase a piano should ~ 
have our complete catalogue. We send it free on request. 


cheubd Uke ts ooy a tow 3] SENT ON TRIAL FRE!GHT PREPAID. We will send 


words about your pianos this piano or your choice of 23 other 
ae << ie ing Wing Pianos on trial, to any part of the United States, all freights paid by us. 
themselves justice in n We will allow ample time for a thorough examination and trial in the home, and 
availing themsel rms. your if the piano is not entirely satisfactory in every respect we will take it back at 
tone, touch and durability | Our Own expense. rhere is no risk or expense to the person ordering the piano. 
of your yianos cannot e r . ° ° ° . 

questioned. The instru. | NO money is sent to us in advance, we pay all freights. 

mental attachment pleases 
every one who hears it and ™ 

cabes eumanoten et ot THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 
fects which cannot be ‘ — 
equalled. imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, H: Tp, Zither and Banjo. 


ALBERT DRAFGERT, | Music written for these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, 

: can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though rendered 

The piano! bought of you “? I REE ES Pee <n +s ° ante 
in December is giving us —_ by a parlororchestra. The original instrumental attach 
the very best of satisfac ~ s ment has been patented by us< and it cannot be had in any 


tion. In tone, touch and 
workmanship it is certain! \ other piano, although there are several imitations of it. 


extra fine. The strangest wet Pn 
part of it seems to be that Hiatt 

you can sell such an instru- ee 
ment for such a low price 


7 ‘ 289-291 EAST TWELFTH ST. 
nae, > a Ohio. s) : >a y wil NG & SO N NEW YORK 


iit 
es 1868—32nd Vear—1900. 


STYLE 29, CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT 
































for price and terms of pavment on Wing Pian rite u 
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Old instruments taken tn evxchar 


























rastien fo Ao S&S TF 
EN VIA ere WA BASH 


po (Berit pm: sane dr. The Only Line EL* LAUNDRY CO., 
I iY 0a. m. next da ; 
Tine ap “A. mens 1 Rertor 0.8. sidan Recliaieg 51 WEST THIRD ST., ST. PAUL, 


0 p. m. next day. “ ‘ : 
Boston 5:50 p. m. next day. Chair Cars. Good dressers of either sex should avail theme 


WY selves of our unexcelled facilites. 
Ginn Chicago to Wiagard Folls, Bullolo and New York without Change. ““guperior work. Satisfactory prices. Always 
Leaving Chicago 3:15 p. m. and 11 p. m atte for Detroit, Toronto, Montreal, Buffalo, New York and Boston. ey Towels furnished offices at low rates, 
TICKET OFFICE: A. PALMER, G. J. LOVELL, ive usa trial and be convinced. 
97 Adams St., Chicago, Tl. A. Z- i "A., Chicago, TIL or N. W.P.A.,St. Paul, Minn. Telephone 268. HENRY GRUNHAGEN, Manager. 
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SPECIAL 
CASTINGS. 


WATER- 
WORKS 
SUPPLIES 


SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY Z i 
& MACHINE CO.. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 













Corliss Engines 





THE VILTER MFG. CO., 


888 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
CORLISS ENGINES, Boilers, Heaters and Pumps. 
Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machinery. 


BELLE CITY BOLSTER SPRING CO., 


| RACINE, WIS. 











BOLSTER Wx | SPRING. 
The old reliable—best in the world. Fully guar 
l}anteed. Ask your dealer for the XXX. Special 
inducements to jobbers 

Ink-Bell Machinery Go 
INK-DGH MOGHINGTY Ub. 

CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 

ink Belting, 
y Link B 
Sprocket Wheels. 
Elevators, Conveyors, 

Malleable Iron Buckets, 
Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, 


Friction Clutches, 
Ete. 


Gearing, 








Northwestern Copper and Brass Works, 


JOSEPH POSCH, Prop. (Successor to Walter & Posch.) 


MANMUPACTURER AND DSALER in 
Brewery, Soda Water and Beer-Drawing Apparatus / 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Telephone 120 50-63 W. Third St., ST. PAUL. 





GEO. B. THERA, 244 Thirteenth St., St. Paul, Minn. 

















GUST. LAGERQUIST, 


Manufacturer of Passenger, Freight, Power 


at S 


ATOR 


Automatic and Half-Automatic 
Gates and Dumb Waiters, Electric Motors and 


_ Dy namos 
108 Second St. N 











It afihcted with 





Minneapolis, Minn, 
Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


SORE EYES 





Northern Pacific 
Railway. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to 
any particular section of the Northern Pacific 
Country, rates, routes, tickets, time-tables, etc., 
call on or address any of the following agents: 

GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 

L. Craic, Asst. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt., 
St. Paul, 
A. D. Caarvton, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., 
255 Morrison St., cor Third, Portland, Ore. 
C. E. Stone, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt..St. Paul, Minn. 
W. F. Mersnon, Gen. Agt., Pass. Dept., 
319 Broadway, New York City. 
F. H. Focarty, Gen. Agt., 
208 5. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 
~ sees Gen. Agt., Pass. 
yo St., San Francisco, Cal. 
. D. Epcar, y+ 
Cor. Main aad ens Sts., Helena, Mont. 
/., H. Merriman, Gen. Agt Butte, Mont. 
. A. Eva, Gen. Agt., “Spalding a 


Minn 


wiuth, Minn: 
. Swinrorp, Gen. Agt. Depot, Winnipeg, Man. 
. Trnuinc, Gen. Agt., 
925 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 
Re de mene, Gen. Agt., 
t and Yesler Aves., Seattle, Wash. 
J. W. Hiut, Gen. A 
v. an "How. Sts., Spokane, Wash. 
J. O. McMuten, Gen. Agt., 
419 "Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
E. E. Biacxwoop, General Agent Victoria, B. C. 
F. C. Jackson, Asst. Gen. Agt., W. Superior, Wis. 
J. G. Boyp. Gen. Agr oo .. Wallace, Idaho. 
Oscar VANDERBILT, Ticket A 
gth and Rolert, St. Paul, Minn. 
G. F. McNerut, Ticket Agt., 
19 Nicollet Blk., Minneapolis. 
C. W. Mamas, AmsGh, ccccccgsseccces ‘Ash hland, Wis. 
O. F. Conran, Tkt. Agt., Union Depot, Duluth. 
F. C. Savter, Gen. Agt., Freight Dept., 
319 Broadway, New York City. 
E. H. ences | Gen. Agt., Freight Dept., 
8 Market St. San Francisco, Cal. 
Cuas. F. an Gen. Agt., Freight Depts 
711 Chestnut St a phia, Pa. 


G. M. McKinney, Trav. Ratqseion Agt., 
208 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
J. L. Daucuerry, y adh Emigration Agt., 
1112 Olive St., St. Louis, Moa 
C. H. Saw, Trav. Emigration Agt., 
auwatosa, Wis. 
FREIGHT AGENTS. 
T. E. Buancue.. aus Ellicott S Buffalo, N. Y. 
R. C. Jounson. ‘230 Washington q, Boston, Mass. 
{i S. Donat, Jr..711 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NV. W. Scuty....305 Park Bldg. gy Pa 
C. B. Sexton.....210 Com. Bld Louis, Mo. 
A. Bi, CAPPER. 0005 32 Carew Bldg. ¢ Cincinnati, O. 
G. W. Harpisty..116 St. Peter St., Montreal, Can. 
W. E. Betcuer..No. 6 } St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
J. C. Herman... .208 S$. Clark St., Chicago. 
I, © McCurcHEN....... 208 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
C. T. Noonan. 361 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
{: O. Dauzeut, General Office..... St. Paul, Minn 
. M. Farrsank....19 Nicollet Blk., Minneapolis. 
m.. m.. Cott .ce. sth. & Robert Sts., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Ce. Th, WNT i iccthdewecccsccssanen Fargo, N. D. 
Me Wot GOR itis ancuccssscets Portland, Ore. 
a eee Sere Winnipeg, Man. 
Ch, Bis. HOES... cdcdswndasitctccecc’ Rossland, B. C. 
DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS. 
& E. Foster..230 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
M. Bortie..711 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
& W. Harpisty..116 St. Peter St., a ag Can. 
Wm. G. Mason....215 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y.! 
Ep. C. SCHOEN... .305 Park Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Os E. Turner..42 Jackson PIl., Indianapolis, Ind. 
V. H. WuHItTaker, 153 Jefferson ’Av., Detroit, Mich. 
P. H. Noer...Sixth and Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gro. D. Rocers, 503 W. Locust St., 
Des Moines, Ia. 

. J. Ferry, 

32 Carew Bldg., sth and Vine, Cincinnati, O. 
Cc. C. Morpoucs..361 Bow ~ 9 Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. A. MaTrHEws.. St., Chicago, Ill. 
C. E. Jounson, 125 W. Third St. .» Los Angeles, Cal. 
Gro. W. McCaskey, 


No. 6 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
Cuas. C. Trott, 4th & Broadway, St. Paul, Minn. 
H. W. Sweet....4th & Broadwa : St. Paul, Minn, 


, Portland, Ore. 


F. O’ NEILL 255 Morrison 
Portland, Ore. 


E. L. Raysurn...255 Morrison St, 
J. M. HANNAFORD, 
Third Vice-Prest., St. Paut, Mrrn. 
CHAS. 8. FEE, 
Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt., St. Paut, Minn. 


















Rand, McNally & C0.’s 


CELEBRATED 


INDEXED POCKET 
M APS rex of every State and Territory 


Revised fo date. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS EACH. 
For Sale Everywhere. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., Publishers, 


CHICAGO ano NEW YORK. 

















EQUAL AND ENTIRE SUCCESS 


The Greatest Comfort in the Shapo of 
a Controlling Bit Ever Invented 











we LETTER PRESSES, 
Also SADDLERY HARDWARE, 
Make CASTINGS OF ALL KINI 


The Racine Malleable & Wrought Iron 
J. P. DAVIES, President. RACINE, WIS 


Pierce 


Gas or 
Gasoline 


Engine 


~ | to $5 Horse-Por 








OVER 3,000 IN DAILY USE. 


We ship on approval. Send for our cataloy 


stating size wanted. 


PIERCE ENGINE CO 


NO. 40 RACINE ST. RACINE, WI! 


TAYLOR & HOUGH, 


BUILDERS OF 
Dynamos, Motors, 
Engines, ete. 


Isolated plants 
a specialty. 









@PFICE AND FACTORY, 


282-284 E. 6th St., 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 
U. S. A. 
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TWIN CITY FENCE AND WIRE WORK 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Ornamental and 


Architectural and Iron and Wire Work, Fences intror 
Wire and Wood, Window Guards, Office Railings, E 


25 W. Water St., ST. PAUL, MIN 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CQ 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, 
Mathematical lastruments, Drawing Materit 
and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Bailding, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGE 
Blue printing, black printing, blue on white, ¢ 
bpecialty. 
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RACINE, WIS. 
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DAILY USE. 


nd for our catalogue 


SINE CO. 


RACINE, WIS. 
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Adams St., CHICAGO. 
» Rlue on white, our 
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